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. . ¢ . Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
applieation.— 214 Piccadilly, London, W. Mr. SMrrn, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists, and at 2 Winsley Street, and 7 Cheapside. 
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Is the most Reliable Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 


Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and al! 
Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
A nad sold by all Vedicine lenders throughout the W orld. + 
N.B,—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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THE TWO MATES. 


By Epwarp Hens. 


WAS dining with a merchant who resided in the picturesque 
little town of Port Louis, Mauritius, when I first met old 
Captain Brundage. He had just brought his ship from Calcutta, 
with a cargo of Indian produce in the lower hold and a ’tween-deck 
load of coolies, under contract to work for a term of years on the 
sugar plantations. The captain told us that cholera had broken out 
soon after they got clear of the Hooghly, and that not only had it 
carried off some fifty of the coolies, but it had also reduced his crew 
by four of the best men ; and this the old man evidently took to 
heart. He was a pleasant white-haired and grizzle-bearded veteran 
of the sea, hale and full of energy, well-informed, with good manners 
and plenty of conversation. Afterdinner we rode through the island 
and enjoyed the view over the harbour and along the hillside ; and, 
presently, the talk drifted on the trustworthiness of first impressions, 
and the origin and significance of those curious aversions to strangers 
which sometimes crop up in the best-regulated minds. Captain 
Brundage listened for some little time, and then said, in a reflective 
tone : 

‘Some years ago, at this very port, or close to it, I witnessed the 
conclusion of as strange a case of sudden prepossession as, I think, 
was ever heard of.” 

Of course, we all expressed a desire to hear the story, and the 
captain (who was a good narrator) proceeded to tell it as follows. 

“Ten years ago,” he said, “I was sailing from London to Bombay, 
when, in a heavy gale just before reaching the Cape of Good Hope, 
I lost my second mate, who was washed overboard in so heavy a sea 
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that it was impossible to lower a boat. I therefore ran into the Cape 
and shipped another mate. He was a likely-looking young fellow, a 
Tyneside man, very steady, pretty well as far as seamanship went, 
but slow, and inclined to distrust his own abilities—not a slight fault 
in an officer, especially when afloat. My first mate had sailed with 
me before. His name was March: he was a dark man, in the prime 
of life, a fine sailor, an excellent navigator, quite active in mind and 
body, full of resource, and thoroughly trustworthy. I had always 
regarded him as of a cheerful and agreeable disposition, and he got 
on well with all the men in the forecastle who knew and did their 
duty, though he was inclined to be severe with lubbers who sign 
articles as A.B.s, though they don’t know the mainmast from the 
mizzen, and are as little able to take their turn at the wheel as a cat 
is to box the compass. 

** Young Norris—that was the second mate’s name—came aboard 
two or three days before we sailed, and went to work. I soon 
noticed that he and March did not seem to get on well together, and 
I took an early opportunity of speaking to the first mate about it. 
To my surprise, his face darkened the moment I mentioned Norris, 
and a curious expression, suggestive of strong dislike and equally 
strong perplexity, passed over his features. He was silent for a 
moment, then turned to me and said, quite eagerly, as though he felt 
a relief in expressing his thoughts : 

¢ Captain, it’s a very curious thing, and I’m half inclined to be 
ashamed of it, though I can’t help it—but from the first moment I 
saw that man I have hated him. As I have said, I cannot account 
for this feeling. It is simply an impression which the sight of him 
created. All I can say further is, that it is associated with a dim 
suggestion—I don’t know what else to call it—that this fellow will do 
me great harm.’ He coloured a little, and continued: ‘I dare say 
you will laugh at me. I feel inclined to laugh at myself, but some- 
how I am always checked by the recurrence of the original aversion, 
which really seems to be like a sort of warning of danger.’ 

“ Of course,” observed the captain, “I did my best to laugh off 
the mate’s moodiness ; told him he must be bilious, prescribed a blue 
pill for him, and so forth. But I could see that the impression was 
really deep, that he was in serious earnest, and that he was brooding 
over the matter. I suppose I should have forgotten all about it, had 
it not soon become apparent that March’s temper was changing for 
the worse, and also that he was getting into the bad habit of trying 
to make the second mate’s duties difficult to him. In short, his 
aversion to the latter was growing every day, and while Norris did 
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not snare it, and was generally imperturbably good-natured, he was 
certain to find out sooner or later that his superior officer disliked 
him and watched for an opportunity to injure him. 

“ At last, March, by brooding over his prejudice, got into a 
dangerous state of mind, as the incident I am going to relate will 
show. 

““We were in the Indian Ocean, and the latitude was one in 
which we might expect sudden and stiff squalls, when one night, 
when we were going along with a fair wind on the quarter and the 
topmast studding-sails set, Mr. March had the first watch—from 
eight to twelve. Just before eight-bells (midnight) he noticed a 
small cloud on the horizon. It was apparently of little account, 
but no man knew better than he that it was his duty to call the 
attention of the officer who relieved him to it, that he might watch 
it vigilantly. Well, so far had his hatred of Norris gone by this 
time, that he said nothing to him, but went below, leaving the second 
mate, only half awake yet, on the poop. 

“Fifteen minutes later I was flung out of my bunk by the sudden 
heeling of the ship, and as I scrambled up the companion-way I 
heard the crash of small spars and the rending of loose canvas. A 
heavy black squall had come up with the swiftness all sailors are 
familiar with, and struck us on our beam-end. We had to let go 
the lee-maintopsail-sheet before she righted ; and that half-hour’s 
work gave the carpenter and sailmaker plenty to do until we reached 
the Sand Heads. Of course, when I heard all the facts, I gave 
my chief mate a pretty severe dressing down; and he was very 
penitent and full of promises of reformation, and I must say that 
until we left Calcutta, bound here, he did his best to act fairly and 
rationally. He never could be sociable with Norris, however, and 
cold civility was the utmost he could bring himself to. The second 
mate, who knew nothing of March’s antipathy, naturally supposed 
that what he saw was the mate’s usual manner, and you may be 
sure I took good care not to enlighten him. 

“Once in a while I would sound March gently, to see if he 
was getting over his feeling of dislike, fear, suspicion, or whatever it 
was; but I soon perceived that it was useless to look for any change 
in this respect. He was frank enough about it, but all that he 
could say was that he tried to throw it off and could not; that, 
as time passed, indeed, it seemed as if he was coming nearer to 
some dreadful occurrence ; he did not feel sure that his own life was 
in peril, only that he was mixed up in something dark and awful, in 
which Norris was to be a chief actor. Clearly, the man was becom- 
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ing more morbid every day; but so long as he carried on the work 
of the ship properly, and got into no difficulty with the second mate, 
there was nothing to be done ; and I had satisfied myself that there 
was still less use in saying anything. 

“Things were in this state when we came into Port Louis, and, 
while we lay in the Tier, March’s humour seemed to grow blacker, 
and it looked as though he had less command over himself. He 
did one thing at this time which nearly lost him his berth, and 
but for the difficulty of replacing such a man in a little hand-basin 
of a port, I think I should have let him go. There was a cask 
of rum aft, and we had a Hindoo cabin-steward who had been 
stealing this rum and selling it to the men in the forecastle. March 
found out what was going on, and, instead of punishing the rascally 
steward, he tried to make me believe that the second mate was the 
guilty party—and no doubt he thought this the more easy because 
the second mate had been keeping the key of the store-room, it 
being part of his duty to weigh out the provisions to the “inda/ or 
foreman of the coolies. It was inevitable, however, that I should 
suspect any charge made by March against Norris, and so I said 
nothing at first, but went to the forecastle, and, by a little judicious 
diplomacy, soon got at the truth. I discharged the unfaithful steward, 
as a matter of course ; but I did not think it necessary to make any 
explanation to the mate. The facts spoke plainly enough for him, 
no doubt. 

“It may be imagined that this frustration of his little plot did 
not lessen his animosity towards Norris, and I made up my mind 
that I should have to keep my weather eye open all the way home. 
However, the sailing day arrived ; we hove-up the anchor, and 
drifted out of the harbour on the ebb-tide. You know that the 
holding-ground of Port Louis is a heavy, greasy blue clay. It is 
about as dirty a bottom as 1 know; and when the anchor comes 
home it generally brings up a ton or two of this sticky mud, which 
is also plastered over portions of the cable, and which covers wind- 
dass, deck, and everything with mud before the anchor is stowed. 
Well, on this occasion the anchor was sent home short a-peak ; but 
the crown was just out of water when I gave orders that some 
of the hands should leave the windlass and help the boys in making 
sail. In getting in the cable we used a ‘jigger,’ a small tackle which 
was clapped on the cable abaft the windlass, and kept taut in order 
to prevent any slack rising in the chain, and so causing it to slip. 

*‘ At this moment the boatswain, who had charge of the jigger, 
sung out to the men at the windlass to avast heaving until the tackle 
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-was shifted. They stopped ; and just as the jigger was taken off the 
cable, and before it could be put on again higher up, something— 
nobody could ever tell what—started the cable. It began to slip 
over the windlass, and, lubricated by the greasy blue mud with which 
it was covered, the motion grew swifter every second. There was 
nearly one hundred fathoms of the working cable on deck, and we 
had now drifted into sixty or seventy fathoms of water. The anchor 
was a very heavy one, and its momentum increased as it plunged 
downward. In less time than it has taken to tell, the chain was 
fairly flying round the windlass, the newly arranged bights on the 
range being whirled up with lightning rapidity, and the rattle growing 
into a roar under which the ship trembled. 

“With such a length of cable and such a depth of water it was 
on the cards that the bows might be torn out of her if the rush could 
not be stopped ; and the danger grew every instant. At first all 
hands were a little confused by what had happened. I was at the 
bows and saw the anchor plunge out of sight. I jumped for the 
lurch of the top-gallant forecastle instantly, and sung out to get swabs 
and throw them on the windlass, in the hope that the tough yarns 
would get entangled in the links of the cable, and so check, perhaps 
stop, the run. But the cable had got too much headway by the time 
the swabs were brought, and, when thrown, they were either torn to 
shreds instantly or flung violently off again. By this time everybody 
on deck had run forward, and, while it was impossible to approach 
the windlass, round which the cable was flying so rapidly that the 
links could not be distinguished, it was equally impracticable to do 
anything with the chain on the range, for the bights of it would have 
either knocked the brains out of anyone getting near them, or have 
caught and carried him to certain death upon the windlass. 

“March had at once occupied himself in throwing swabs, coils of 
rope, and everything he could snatch, down upon the windlass ; but, 
so far, nothing had held for a moment, and the situation was becom- 
ing very serious. Fortunately, the weather was perfectly fine and 
the sea smooth. The topsails had been loosed, but were not sheeted 
home, and the ship drifted slowly without steerage-way. The second 
mate, who had been aft looking after the men who were aloft making 
sail, now came running forward, looking half-scared ; and, at first, I 
and others thought he was going to jump on the cable on the range, 
with the desperate and foolish idea of stopping it. A dozen voices, 
however, shouted warnings to him, and he stopped short, just in time. 
Then a thought seemed to strike him, and he ran up the ladder 
leading on to the top-gallant forecastle, and, going to the break 
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of the forecastle, right over the windlass, stooped down, and began 
to fumble with a roll of matting which was lashed there for occasional 
use in protecting the fore-stays, evidently intending to throw it upon 
the running cable. It is, perhaps, necessary to remind you that all 
this, and what followed, occupied a very short space of time. At 
such critical moments one sees and experiences more in thirty seconds 
than can afterwards be described in half an hour. The whole scene 
I am now trying to bring before you did not really take more than 
two or three—at the most, five—minutes in the acting of it ; but in 
those few minutes enough happened to give a man food for thought 
during a lifetime. 

“As Norris crouched down on the break of the forecastle I 
glanced from him to March, who was standing on the forecastle 
within a couple of yards, and in that moment I saw murder come 
into his mind. I shall never forget the sudden darkening of his face, 
and the vindictive flash that passed over it, giving him a dreadful 
look of malignity and fiendish purpose. It said to me as plain as 
words, ‘Here is my opportunity. I have only to stumble against 
that kneeling man and he will lose his balance, fall over upon the 
windlass, and the cable will do the rest.’ So unmistakable was his 
intention, that I sprang forward to seize him; but at the same 
moment the situation changed. March made one step forward; 
Norris half rose and moved backwards, away from the break of the 
forecastle, at the same time looking up into March’s face. What he 
saw there he never said, but he started, gave a low cry, and moved 
to stand up. Simultaneously, March strode towards him, appeared 
to trip over something, fell forward with his arms extended over 
Norris’s back, and, before anyone could lift a hand to help him, shot 
forward, fell abaft the windlass his full length on the flying cable, 
and ” The captain paused, shuddered, wiped his moist fore- 
head, and continued, with a little hesitation: “ Well, it was all over 
in two seconds. The cable stopped running with a jerk that I 
thought would have cut the windlass in two; and we, with white 
faces and trembling limbs, clapped the compressor on and went to 
work to unshackle the chain. It was an awful job getting it off the 
windlass. The poor fellow hadn’t a whole bone left in him, and was 
disfigured beyond recognition. He had been carried three times 
round the barrel of the windlass, between the lower part of which 
and the deck there was not six inches of space. It was a dreadful 
affair.” 

* And so,” we said, after a pause, “ your mate’s strange antipathy 
was, after all, justified by the event.” 
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“Yes,” said Captain Brundage, thoughtfully ; “and there is even 
more than that in it. Do you see that he really had the most 
powerful motive for hating Norris—that is, he wou/d have had could 
he have foreseen—as, indeed, he did in a dim kind of way—what 
was to happen? And not merely because the new second mate was 
to be the innocent cause of his horrible death, but because he was 
to be led to that death through the spirit of murder, and was thus to 
be hurled into eternity with the purpose of the biackest crime upon 
his soul! I don’t know what you gentlemen may think about it, 
but the recollection of poor March’s death, and what went before it, 
always gives me a particularly uncanny feeling. It looks so much as 
though there had been at work against him an influence which 
showed positive malignity, and of a kind exceeding that which mere 
mortals at their worst bear to one another.” 

Whether or not we agreed with the captain, his story had im- 
pressed us so much that none of us felt disposed to argue the point 
with him. 
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WEATHER WISDOM. 


If Heaven pleases we shall have snow in January, and the author will stake 
his reputation that July proves, on the whole, a month of sunshine. 
The Pirate. 


Be study of atmospheric phenomena, their causes and effects, 

has in all ages, from motives either of necessity or comfort, 
been considered part of the important business of life. It was re- 
garded by the ancients as the greatest of the sciences, and was made 
to embrace, not only meteorology proper, but astronomy and astrology 
likewise. The Etruscans excelled in the study, and their high priests 
of thunder and of clouds were important functionaries. The college 
of priest augurs, founded by the Tarquins, was consulted by all the 
early mariners of the inland seas. ‘That spirit of curious inquiry for 
which the Greeks were so distinguished, naturally led them to the 
investigation of a science that seems to savour so strongly of occultism. 
The various schools of Roman augurs were largely concerned in the 
study of weather portents. Even in the Far East the science was not 
neglected. Frequent allusions to meteorologic signology may be dis- 
covered in the Scriptures ; and the earthquake alarum, the most 
ancient instrument in use among meteorologists, is said to be a 
Japanese invention. “In the middle ages,” says Admiral Fitzroy, in 
his great weather classic, ‘ meteorologic investigations almost ceased, 
till Hadley, Haller, and Dampier raised a spirit of inquiry into 
atmospheric conditions and laws.” Since then a host of weather 
sages has arisen, only the names of whom would more than fill the 
space afforded me. ‘Towering in the van of this goodly company, 
the lofty plumes of Franklin, Humboldt, Herschel, Faraday, Dové, 
Fitzroy are conspicuous. These philosophers have eradicated the 
merely fanciful element, and placed meteorology on a firm scientific 
basis. But it is with the folk-lore, and not with the philosophy of 
weather, that I propose to deal. The research of the logically minded 
scientist is necessary, but, too often, the result of this research never 
reaches those whom it most concerns ; the wisdom of the folk is the 
result of their own observation, handed down, from generation to 
generation, through the medium of the rhyme and the proverb. 
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Knowledge so derived is of consequence faulty. The superstitions 
of the credulous become mixed with the sober sense of the wisely- 
observant ;_ but through all there are apparent the traces of an original 
truthfulness. All superstition has its origin in truth; it is not a 
sudden growth ; it is a gradual development, and though the flower 
be poisonous, the seed, when discovered, is found to be innocuous. 

The moon is often appealed to as an indicator of the weather, and 
many are the saws and superstitions referring to her supposed influence. 

The appearance of the moon “on her back,” that is, with the 
horns pointing upwards, is looked upon as a sign of fine weather; 
in this position she is said to hold the water that is imagined to be 
in her. “The young moon with the old moon in her arms,” as the 
Scotch poet puts it, a phenomenon only observable when the atmo- 
sphere is in a state of extreme transparency, is, on the other hand, 
regarded as a bad sign. Equally so are an apparent multiplication 
of the moon’s horns, lunar rainbows, and “ false moons.” 

When the lower horn of the new moon is sullied, foul weather is 
said to be imminent in the first quarter ; an apparent murkiness in 
the arc of the new moon foretells bad weather at the full, and if the 
upper horn be foul storms may be expected at the wane. 

A golden ring around the moon is said to prognosticate bad 
weather. Longfellow refers to this : 


Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
But to-night no moon we see. 


A Spanish proverb says, ‘The moon with a circle brings water 
in her beak.” Another Spanish maxim declares that “The circle of 
the moon never filled a pond, but the circle of the sun wets a 
shepherd.” ‘The wane of the moon is supposed to be the wettest 


quarter. 
When the moon is in the wane 
Do not scatter any grain. 


If a black mist occur in the new moon, there will be rain in the 
old, and zice versé. The new moon not appearing till the fourth day 
of her course is said to presage a wet month. The atmospheric con- 
ditions of the remainder of the lunation were, for long, supposed to 
depend on whether the moon changed before or after midnight. 

The state of the weather during the first quarter is said to be an 
indication of the meteorologic conditions of the remaining three 
quarters. This belief is, at any rate, as old as Virgil. In the Georgics 
he says : 
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But four nights old, for that’s the surest sign, 
With sharpened horns if glorious then she shine, 
Next day, rot only that, but all the moon, 

Till her revolving race be wholly run, 

Are void of tempests both by land and sea. 








Herschel mentions a certain French marshal who so firmly be- 
lieved in this theory, that in planning any military expedition, where 
success was dependent on the weather, his operations were entirely 
governed by it. 

The following Latin doggrel embodies the belief : 

Primus, secundus, tertius, nullus, 
Quartus, aliquis, 

Quintus, sextus, qualis 
Tota luna talis. 

A dreadful jumble surely, but meaning, probably, that the first, 
second, and third days indicate nothing ; the fourth not much, but 
if any particular sort of weather continue until the fifth or sixth day, 
such will be the meteorologic conditions for the whole of the lunation. 

Gilliat’s advice to the Guernsey farmers in “ Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer ” is nearly identical in theory : ‘‘ If the weather on the sixth 
day of the new moon is like that of the fourth or of the fifth day, it 
will be the same nine times out of twelve in the first case, and eleven 
times out of twelve in the second, throughout the month.” 

Modern scientists have demonstrated the fallacy of this belief, 
and yet the majority of the ‘“‘ weather charts” appearing in various 
almanacs are based on this principle. 

Claudius Ptolemy makes some curious observations on this 
head : 

The moon’s course is to be carefully observed at the third day before or after 
her conjunction with the new moon, her opposition and her intermediate 
quarters ; for if she then shine thin and clear, with no other phenomena about 
her, she indicates serenity ; but if she appears thin and red, and have her whole 
illuminated part visible, and in a state of vibration, she portends winds from the 
quarter of her latitude and declination ; and if she appears dark, or pale and 
thick, she threatens storms and showers. All halos formed around the moon 


i} should also be observed, for if there appears one only, bright and clear, and 
decaying by degrees, it promises serene weather ; but if two or three appear, 





tempests are indicated ; and if they seem reddish and broken, they threaten 
tempests with violent and boisterous winds; if dark and thick they foreshow 
storms and snow ; if pale, or black and broken, tempests with wind and snow, 
both ; and whenever a great number appear, storms of greater fury are portended. 


iy A moon that changes on a Saturday is, by the Sussex people, 
| regarded as a very ominous affair. They have a saying : 


A Saturday moon, 
If it comes once in seven years, 
Comes too soon. 


| 
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That is, if the new moon happen on a Saturday, “look out for 
squalls.” Statistics prove that a Saturday moon is by no means an 
abnormal occurrence, and that it is not followed by more than usually 
severe weather. Whence arose so mistaken a belief? 

In Worcestershire they say, “If the moon change on a Sunday 
there will be a flood before the month is out.” The appearance of 
the stars is likewise held to indicate the character of forthcoming 
meteorologic conditions. Shooting stars foretell wet. 


Before tempestuous winds arise, 
The stars seem falling from the skies. 


More than usually twinkling stars denote the coming of bad 
weather. When the stars appear bigger than usual rain is imminent. 
Pale rayless stars are a prognostic of foul weather. 

Much weather wisdom is to be derived from the appearance of 


rainbows. 
A rainbow in the morning, 
Is the shepherd’s warning ; 
A rainbow at night, 
Is the shepherd’s delight. 


The author of a book called “Spring Tide,” now out of print, 
gives another—a Wiltshire version—of this rhyme : 


The rainbow in th’ marnin’ 
Gies the shepherd warnin’ 
To car’ his girt cwoat on his back ; 
The rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight, 
For then no girt cwoat will he lack. 


The Germans have a saying almost identical with the above : 


Regenbogen am Morgen 
Macht dem Schiifer Sorgen ; 
Regenbogen am Abend 
Ist dem Schifer labend. 


After a long drought, the rainbow is a sign of rain. After much 
wet, a rainbow foretells a favourable change. ‘A rainbow at noon, 
heavy rain soon.” “If the green of the rainbow is particularly 
brilliant, it is a sign of rain.” “If the red colour be the most 
distinct, there will be wind and rain together.” “More than one 
rainbow appearing at a time indicate heavy rain in a few days.” 
“‘Sun-dogs,” z.¢., fragments of rainbows on detached clouds, are a 
sign of rain. The rapid disappearance of the rainbow foretells fine 
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weather. The rhyme about the rainbow quoted above is sometimes 
varied, and made to read : 


A red sky in the morning, 
Gives the shepherd warning ; 
A red sky at night, 

Is the shepherd’s delight. 


Reference is made to this observation in the 14th chapter of 
Matthew : “ In the morning ye say, it will be foul weather to-day for 
the sky is red and lowering. When it is evening ye say, it will be 
fair weather to-day for the sky is red.” Virgil says: 


For if he rise unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brow, and spots upon his face, .. . 
Suspect a drizzly day with southern rains, 


If fiery red his glowing globe descends, 
High winds and furious tempests he portends. 


There are a number of other sayings that bear witness to the 
truth of this observation : 


If red the sun begins his race, 
Be sure that rain will fall apace. 


Evening red and morning grey, 
Let the traveller on his way ; 

Evening grey and morning red, 
Bring down rain upon his head. 


If the sun in red should set, 

The next day will be free from wet ; 
If the sun should set in grey, 

The next will be a rainy day. 


The French have a saying— 


And again— 


Evening red and morning grey, 
The pilgrim’s song is light and gay. 


Rouge rosée au matin, 
C’est beau pour le pélerin. 


In Spain they say, “A red sun has water in his eye,” and 
“ Red clouds in the east, rain next day.” 
What is scientifically known as cirrus clouds, popularly, “a 





mackerel sky,” betokens wind and rain. 


Mackerels’ scales and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 


When the clouds assume vast fantastical shapes, rain is at hand : 


When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 


The earth’s refreshed with sudden showers. 
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When the clouds hang low over the hills, rain may be looked for. 
In Worcestershire they say : 


When Bredon hill puts on his hat, 
Ye men of the vale beware of that. 


The Borderlanders have a saying nearly identical : 


When Cheevyut yer see put on his cap, 
Of rain ye’ll have a wee bit drap. 


And in “ The Heart of Midlothian,” a certain Cumbrian observes 
to old Gaffer Tramp, “ Ay, ay, when a Sarkfoot wife gets on her 
broomstick, the dames of Allonby are ready to mount, just as sure:as 
the by-word gangs o’ the hills : 


If Skiddaw hath a cap, 
Criffel wots full weel of that.” 


There is a sort of rolling cloud that hovers sometimes for days 
together over the hill tops in the north, and is variously known as 
the “helm” cloud, the “holm” cloud, and the “ helmet” cloud. 
When it appears the country people say “the helm is up,” and it is 
regarded as the certain forerunner of bad weather. “A smiling 
cloud in the equinox is a tempest in silk and velvet,” says Victor 
Hugo. 

Of the wind it is said : 


Every wind has its weather ; 
Every weather has its wind. 
The West wind always brings wet weather, 
The East wind wet and cold together, 
The South wind surely brings no rain, 
The North wind blows it back again. 


If the rain comes before the wind, 
Lower your topsails and take them in ; 
If the wind comes before the rain, 
Soon you may make sail again. 

When the wind is in the East, 

Tis good for neither man nor beast. 


** Should a man fill his belly with East wind ?” Job inquires. 


An Eastern wind carrieth water in his hand. 


The North wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow. 


When ye see the South wind blow, ye say, there will be heat, and it cometh 
to pass, 
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The south or south-west wind was anciently supposed to bear 
disease upon its wings. Caliban’s curse on Prospero was, “a south- 
west blow on ye, and blister you all o’er.” 


When the wind veers against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back ’twill run. 


Malo viento torna contra el sol. 


The wind goeth towards the South, and turneth about the North; it whirleth 
about continually, and the wind returneth again according to his circuit. 


The Book of Job contains many shrewd remarks about the 
wind : 
Out of the South cometh the whirlwind ; and cold out of the North. 
He quieteth the earth with the South wind. 
Fair weather cometh out of the North. 


The North wind driveth away rain. 


Many are the legends and superstitions connected with the wind. 
Sailors “ whistle for a wind,” says Sir Walter Scott. 
Seamen love to hear and tell 
Of portent prodigy and spell ; 
What gales are sold on Lapland's shore, 
How whistle rash bids tempests roar. 


And in a note he tells a story of the ghost of a certain Mrs. Leaky, 
who “ would blow with a whistle, and though it were never so great 
a calm, yet immediately there would arise a most dreadful storm 
that would break, wreck, and drown ships and goods.” Early in the 
present century there lived an old woman in the village of Stromness 
who drove a profitable trade as a vendor of winds to mariners ; her 
fee was sixpence, and for this Small consideration she undertook to 
raise whatever wind her client might require. The Laplanders are 
also known to trade in winds ; the custom is referred to in the 
passage from “ Rokeby” quoted above. 

Ericus, King of Sweden, had a cap of marvellous properties ; 
which way soever he turned it, forthwith a wind would blow from 
that particular quarter. 

According to an eastern fable referred to in the 21st and 38th 
chapters of the Koran, Solomon had the control of the winds. The 
northern Sagas give the empire of the winds to their Trolld and 
Haims. It is a matter of pious belief with many people to-day that 
Satan is literally the “prince of the power of the air,” and that the 
winds blow only where he listeth. The worship of the winds was a 
distinct feature in the religion of the ancients. Homer mentions 
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only the four venti cardinales, but the early Roman hierarchy in- 
cluded quite a number of wind-gods. Of these Eolus was the chief. 
Subordinate to him were Eurus, the east wind ; Auster or Notus, 
the south wind ; Zephyrus, the west wind ; Boreas or Aquilo, the 
north wind ; Africus, the south-west wind ; Volturnus, the south- 
east wind ; Corus, the north-west wind; and the Aure, or air 
nymphs. The Greeks call the winds Aquilous ; by the Jews they 
are known as the Keroubims ; the Indians refer to them as the 
Marouts. 

The old idea was that the winds arise out of the sea. Pliny says 
that the south wind rises from the bottom of the ocean, and the 
north-east from the surface ; and in the wild Norwegian “ Song of 
the Tempest” the same idea is expressed : 

Thou hast closed thy wide wings at her bidding, 
My blessing be on thy retiring path ! 
When thou stoopest from thy place on high, 


Soft be thy slumbers in the caverns of the unknown ocean, 
Rest till destiny shall again awaken thee. 


There is a rain charm familiar to all children, but for the efficacy 
of which I am not prepared to vouch : 
Rain, rain, go away, 


Come again another day. 


And another : 
Rain, rain faster, 


Or else I'll tell your master. 


I think, if I remember rightly, these charms are supposed to act 
backward ; if rain is desired the first couplet must be repeated, if 
not, the second. In Northamptonshire they say : 

Rain before seven, 
Fine before eleven. 

It is a matter of firm belief among country people all over 
England that if it rain on a Friday it will also rain on the following 
Sunday, and the reverse. A French adage declares “Quel est 
Vendredi tel Dimanche.” In Hull and thereabouts they say : 


Happy the bride the sun shines on ; 
Blessed the corpse the rain falls on. 


‘‘ A dry year never beggars the master,” say the French. “Dearth 
under water, bread under snow” is an Italian proverb. “If it rain 
during the mornings of spring it will also rain during the evenings 
of autumn.” “A dry spring brings a rainy autumn.” “ Neither 
give credit to a clear winter nor a cloudy spring.” ‘When there is 
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spring in winter and winter in spring the year is never good.” “If 
it set in wet between eleven and twelve it will be wet for the rest of 
the day.” ‘Midday is the critical period of the twenty-four hours.” 


Night rains 
Make drowned fens. 


Temps qui se fait beau la nuit 
Dure peu quand le jour Juit. 
That is 
If the weather clears at night, 
Twill not last long after morning light. 


Sudden rain 
Soon gone again. 


“Cold wind after rain brings more rain.” “ Beware of the 
tempest that has been long in coming.” 


Long warning, long last ; 
Short notice, soon past. 


“The calm goes before the storm.” ‘ Anguille sous roche.” 
“Three mornings of frost will be followed by three mornings of rain.” 
“ Bearded frost is the forerunner of snow.” “A year of snow is a 
year of plenty.” A crackling fire foretells frost. Blue flames in the 
fire are said to indicate frost. 

The author of “ The Shepherd of Banbury’s Rules,” whoever he 
may have been (the question is involved in doubt), gives a very 
quaint explanation of the causes of lightning and thunder. Says he: 
“The matter which produces the fire is the oil of plants, attenuated 
by the heat of day and raised on high. Then whatever has exhaled 
from the earth that is sulphurous or oily, which is dispersed up and 
down the atmosphere, and is not continuous, is set on fire by turns, 
and the flame dilates itself as far as the tract of that exhalation 
reaches. Some other substance pendant and floating in the air 
meets with this also, with which it excites effervescence, takes fire, 
and flashes along with it. ‘Thunder is another bright flame, rising 
on a sudden, moving with great velocity through the air, according 
to any determination upward from the earth, horizontally, obliquely, 
downwards in a straight line, or in several right lines as it were in 
serpentine tracts formed at various angles, and commonly ending 
with a loud noise or rattling.” 

In Essex there is a saying : 


Winter thunder and summer flood 
Bode England no goo. 
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Winter thunder is very generally regarded as a most ominous 


occurrence. 
Winter thunder 
Poor man’s death, rich man’s hunger. 
Winter thunder, 
A summer’s wonder. 


“Expect more lightning in summer and autumn than in spring 
and winter.” “It thunders most when the wind blows from the 
south ; least from the east ; and very seldom with northerly winds.” 
‘*When thunder redoubles its peals it is nearing its conclusion.” 
The belief exists in Hampshire that “swans are always hatched in 
a thunderstorm.” 

There are several saws referring to the barometer. 

When the glass falls low, 
Prepare for a blow ; 
When it has risen high, 
Let all your kites fly. 


When rise begins after low, 
Squalls expect and clear blow. 


First rise after very low 
Indicates a stronger blow. 


Large fires are in many parts believed to bring down rain. This 
belief has probably a degree of scientific truth. In America it has 
been observed that after a large forest or prairie fire rain has in- 
variably followed almost immediately. In the Highlands of Scotland, 
where the farmers burn the heather during the spring season, this 
belief is very generally entertained. There is in existence a letter 
written by the third Earl of Pembroke to the sheriff of Stafford, in 
which it is stated that “ His Majesty taking notice of an opinion 
entertained in Staffordshire that the burning of Ferne doth draw 
downe rain, and being desirous that the country and himself may 
enjoy fair weather as long as he remains in these parts, his Majesty 
hath commanded me to write unto you to cause ali burning of Ferne 
to bee forborne untill his Majesty has passed.” 


There are a number of sayings that relate to the months : 


If the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for ’t all the year. 


January and February 
Fill or empty the granary. 


January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
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“ A wet January is not so good for corn, but not so bad for cattle,” 
say they of Portugal. And here is another Portuguese proverb: 
“ January blossoms fill no man’s cellar.” 


The Welchaman had rather see his dame on the bier 
Than to see a wet Februeer. 


“If February is dry there is neither good corn nor good hay.” 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 


“A bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom.” 
March wind, April showers, 
Bring forth May flowers. 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


“March comes in like a lion and goes out like a lamb.” “If the 
last eighteen days of February and first ten days of March be rainy, 
the spring and summer quarters will be rainy too.” ‘When it 
thunders in March we may cry alas!” the French proverb says. 
“As March hasteneth, all the humours feel it,” say the Italians. 
“When March thunders, tools and arms get rusty,” a Portuguese 
maxim avers. 

“‘ He that freely lops in March will get his lap full of fruit.” “A 
dry cold March never begs bread.” “A wet March makes a sad 
autumn.” “A March sun sticks like a flock of wool,” is a Spanish 
saying. “Expect less rain from March to September than from 
September to March.” 

When April blows his horn, 
It’s good for both hay and corn. 
In April Dove’s flood, 

Is worth a king’s good. 


A cold April is a sign 
Of much bread and little wine, 


the Spanish vinegrowers say ; but the Portuguese declare that “A 
cold April brings bread and wine in plenty.” 


April and May are 
The keys of the year. 
(Spanish.) 


A cool cnd moist April fills the cellar and fattens the cow. 
( Portuguese.) 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 
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A May flood never did good. 


A cold May and a windy 
Makes a full barn and a findy. 
The fault that January does commit, 
Unhappy May must smart for it. 
(Ztalian.) 
A windy May makes a fair year. 
(Portuguese. ) 
Who mows in May 
Has neither fruit nor hay. 
In May an east-lying field is worth wain and oxen ; in July oxen and the yoke. 
( Portuguese.) 
A dry March, a snowy February, a moist April, and a dry May presage a 
good year. (French. ) 
A cold January, a feverish February, a dusty March, a weeping April, a 
windy May, presage a good year and a gay. (French.) 
A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay ; 
But a swarm in July 
Is not worth a fly. 


Pure June rain water is superstitiously supposed to be good for 
sore eyes. ‘No rain in June, the wheat will turn white, have a care 
of blight,” was a hint by Gilliat to the Guernsey farmers in “ The 
Toilers of the Sea.” 

Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots and jelly flowers ; 
In August ask for neither olives, 


Chestnuts, nor acorns. 
(Ztalian.) 


Dry August and warm 
Doth harvest no harm, 
When it rains in August it rains wine and honey. 
( Spanish.) 
August rain gives honey, wine, and saffron. 
( Portuguese.) 


August bears the burden, September the fruit. 
September dries up wells or breaks down bridges. 
Preserve your fodder in September and your cow will fatten. 


September blow soft 

Till the fruit’s in the loft. 

A good October and a good blast 
To blow the hog acorn and mast. 


In October dung your field, 
And’your land its wealth shall yield. 
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Dull November brings the blast, 
Autumn leaves are falling fast. 


If the latter end of October and the beginning of November be for the most 
part warm and rainy, then January and February will be frosty and cold. 


If there be snow in October and November, January and February will be 
open and mild. 


None in August should over the land ; in December none over the sea. 
(Portuguese.\ 


From a work on the folk-lore of Bayeaux, edited by Frederic 
Pluquet, and published at Rouen in 1834, I extract the following : 


Février emplit les fosses, 
Mars les séche. 


That is— 
February fills the ditches, 


March dries them. 
Février qui donne neige, 
Bel été nous plége, 
meaning that “snow in February is the pledge of a fine summer.” 
y 6 
Pluie de Février 
Vaut jus fumier. 


Mars martelle, 
Avril coutelle, 


which, alluding to the rough winds of March and the keen winds of 
April, means : 

March hammers, 

April cuts. 


Nul Avril 
Sans épi. 
“ No April without corn.” 
Avril le doux 


Quand il se fache, le pis de tout. 
Rendered thus : 


When April the sweet becomes severe 
It is the worst of all the year. 


Froid Mai et chaud Juin 
Donnent pain et vin. 


A cold May and a hot June 
Gives bread and wine. 
En Juignet 
La faucille au poignet. 
In July 
The sickle to the wrist. 


The superstitions referring to particular days are also very 
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numerous. The legend of St. Swithin is an example that will occur 
to everyone: 

St. Swithin’s Day if thou dost rain, 

For forty days it will remain ; 

St. Swithin’s Day if thou be fair, 

For forty days ’twill rain nae mair. 


St. Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, according to the author of “The 
Popular Antiquities,” was “a man equally noted for uprightness and 
humility. So far did he carry the latter virtue, that on his death-bed 
he requested to be buried, not within the church, but outside the 
churchyard on the north of the sacred building, where his corpse 
might receive the eaves-droppings from the roof, and his grave be 
trodden by the feet of passers-by. His lowly request was complied 
with, and in this neglected spot his remains reposed till about one 
hundred years afterwards, when a fit of pious indignation seized the 
clergy at the fact that the body of so holy a member of their order 
was allowed to occupy such a position, and on an appointed day 
they all assembled to convey it with great pomp to the adjoining 
cathedral of Winchester. When they were about to commence the 
ceremony, a heavy rain burst forth, and continued without inter- 
mission for the forty succeeding days. The monks interpreted this 
tempest as a warning from heaven of the blasphemous nature of their 
attempt to contravene the direction of St. Swithin, and instead of 
disturbing his remains, they erected a chapel over his grave.” “St. 
Swithin is christening the apples,” is the more poetical way of 
describing St. Swithin’s rain. 

A similar belief is connected with St. Medard’s Day in France. 
They say : 

S'il pleut le jour Saint Médard, 
Il pleuvra quarante jours plus tard. 


The legend of St. Medard is a rather poetical one. He was over- 
taken, one day, by a heavy fall of rain which threatened to thoroughly 
drench him, when a large eagle appeared, and by hovering over his 
head with outstretched wings served the purpose of an umbrella. A 
similar character is ascribed to St. Gervais’ Day : 


Quand il pleut 4 la Saint-Gervais, 

I] pleut quarante jours aprés. 
Another version of this rhyme couples the name of St. Protais with 
that of St. Gervais : 


S’il pleut le jour de Saint Gervais et de Saint Protais, 
Il pleut quarante jours apres. 
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They say the same in Belgium of St. Godelieve’s Day ; and in 
Germany the day of the “ Seven Sleepers ” is likewise distinguished. 

Candlemas, or Purification Day, is an important day in the 
calendar of the superstitious. 


When the wind’s in the east on Candlemas Day, 
There it will stick till the second of May. 


Sir Thomas Browne in his “ Vulgar Errors” quotes the following 


Latin couplet : 
Si sol splendescat Maria Purificante 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante, 


which may be translated thus : 
If the sun shine on Candlemas, be sure 
More ice succeeds the feast than went before. 

Forby, in his “ Vocabulary of East Anglia,” describes this as ‘‘ an 
old monkish rhyme.” 

A correspondent in a back number of “ Notes and Queries ” 
gives several Candlemas proverbs stated to be in use among the 
country people of Norfolk : 

On Candlemas Day if the sun shine clear, 
The shepherd had rather see his wife on the bier. 


The farmer should have on Candlemas Day 
Half his stover and half his hay. 


** Stover,” it may be necessary to explain, is a sort of second-class 
winter forage frequently used for litter or bedding. Spenser makes 
use of the word in the “Shepherd’s Calendar.” 

At Candlemas 


Cold comes to us. 


Candlemas Day the good housewife s geese lay, 
Valentine yours and mine. 


You should on Candlemas Day 
Throw candle and candlestick away, 
daylight being sufficient by that time. 


When Candlemas Day is come and gone, 
The snow won’t lay on a hot stone. 


“ That is,” explains the correspondent above alluded to, “ the 
sun by Candlemas having too much power for the snow to lie long 
unthawed.” 

The Germans have a couple of maxims that serve to illustrate 
how general is the belief that fine weather on Candlemas Day is 
followed by a continuance of winter, and that its being foul is, on 
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the contrary, a good sign: “The shepherd would rather see the 
wolf enter his stable on Candlemas Day than the sun.” 

“The badger peeps out of his hole on Candlemas Day, and, 
when he finds snow, walks abroad ; but if he sees the sun shining he 
draws back to his hole.” 

The following is from the land o’ cakes : 


If Candlemas be dry and fair, 

The half o’ winter is gone and mair ; 
If Candlemas be wet and foul, 

The half o’ winter’s gane at Yule. 


I add a few others from various sources : 


If Candlemas be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight ; 

But if it be dark with clouds and rain, 
Winter is gone and will not come again. 


On Candlemas if the thorns hang a-drop, 
Then you will have a good pea crop. 

As far as the sun shines on Candlemas Day, 
So far will the snow blow in afore old May. 


St. Paul’s Day is another,of those to which the “ ancient judicious 
astrologers” attached a deep significance. There is a Latin 
quatrain : 

Clara dies Pauli bona tempora denotat anni ; 
Si nix vel pluvia, designat tempora cara ; 

Si fiant nebulz, pereunt animalia quaeque ; 
Si fiant venti, designat prcelia genti, 


which Thomas Passenger rather shakily translates thus : 


If St. Paul’s Day be fair and clear, 

It promises then a happy year ; 

But if it chance to snow or rain, 
Then will be dear all sorts of grain ; 
Or if the wind do blow aloft, 

Great stirs will vex the world full oft ; 
And if dark clouds do muff the sky, 
Then fowl and cattle oft will die. 


I subjoin another translation, which has the quality, if not of greater 
elegance, at least of greater literal correctness : 

A clear St. Paul’s denotes a prosperous year ; 

If snow or rain, a season full of care ; 

Should clouds appear, then birds and beasts will die, 

And flying winds foretell that war is nigh. 

I find two other versions of the Latin. The first is signed 

Richard Hoby, and reads thus : 
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Clara dies Pauli bona tempora nunciat anni. 
Si fuerint venti, comitatur preelia genti. 
Si nix aut pluvia, designat tempora rara. 
Si fuerint nebule pereunt animalia peste. 
To which the pious Hoby, of his own accord, adds : 
Bonis et mors et vita dulcia sunt. 
R. Hosy. 


The other version of the rhyme now before me reads thus : 


Clara dies Pauli bona tempora denotat anni. 
Si fuerint nebulz, pereunt animalia quzeque. 
Si fuerint venti, designat preelia genti. 

Si nix, si pluvia, designat tempora cara. 

St. Vincent’s Day is another “ dies A°gyptiacus.” 

In France, a clear bright sun on St. Vincent’s Day is regarded as 
an indication of a good wine season. They have a verse in the old 
provincial language, the last two lines of which run thus : 

Que le soleil soiet cler et beau, 

Nous erons du vin plus que l’eau. 
translated thus : 

If clear and bright the,sun does shine, 

Less water shall we have than wine. 

A Latin line, referring to this day, contains a rather mysterious 
admonition : 

Vincenti festo, si sol radiet, memor esto ! 


which Abraham Fleming translates : 


Remember on St. Vincent’s Day, 
If that the sun his beams display ! 
The origin of this singular command has been a matter of con- 
jecture to many folk-lorists, but another version of the proverb adds 
a second line which serves, in a degree, to explain the first : 


Vincenti festo, si sol radiet, memor esto ; 
Para tuas cuppas, quia multas colliges uvas. 


The French say : 
A la Saint-Vincent 


Tout dégéle ou tout fend. 

St. Vincent was a Spanish saint, who, surviving various extra- 
ordinary experiences—being boiled, &c.—was at length cast into a 
dungeon, where, according to Alban Butler, he was ministered to by 
angels; his gaoler observing, through the chinks of the door, that 
the prison was filled with light, entered, and was converted to the 
Christian faith on the spot. 
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Of Easter Day, the Hertfordshire folks declare 


A good deal of rain on Easter Day 
Gives a crop of good grass, but little good hay. 


Many people believe that “If the sun shines on Easter Day it 
will shine on Whit Sunday likewise.” 

Thomas Passenger says, ‘If the sun shines clear on Palm Sun- 
day or Easter Day, or either of them, there will be great store of fine 
weather, plenty of corn and other fruits of the earth.” 

The French proverb says : 

A Noél au balcon, 

A Paques les glacons. 
That is to say, that a warm Christmas is followed by a cold Easter. 
Another proverb bears out the same belief : 


A Noél les moucherons 
A Paques les glagons. 


Other French proverbs declare : 


P4ques pluvieux, 
An fromenteux. 


Also: 


Aprés Paques et les Rogations, 
Fi de prétres et d’oignons ! 


Great significance attaches to Christmas. We have old Thomas 
Passenger’s word for it, that “if the sun shines clear and bright on 
Christmas Day, it promiseth a peaceable year from clamour and 
strife, and foretells much plenty to ensue ; but if the wind blows 
stormy towards sunset, it betokeneth sickness in the spring and 
autumn quarters.” 

An old English doggrel declares that : 

If Christmas Day on a Monday be, 


A great winter thou shalt see, 
And winds both loud and shrill. 


A correspondent in the Zorguay Times of a very recent date says, 
with reference to this rhyme, “ Experience in past years having taught 
me the truth of this tradition, I quite expected that this winter we 
might have a windy and stormy, and also a wild one (sic), I have 
noticed before that winters like the present coincide with Christmas 
on a Monday.” Of other particular days, it is said : 

To St. Valentine the spring is neighbour. 


“On All Saints’ Day there is snow on the ground, on St. Andrew’s 
the night is twice as long as the day.” 
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If the 24th of August be fair and clear, 
Then hope for a prosperous harvest that year. 
On St. Barnabas Day 

The scythe to the hay. 


When St. Clement has flown 
No more wheat should be sown. 


If winter come straight on its way, 
You have it at St. Martin’s Day ; 

If nothing much its course should stay, 
You'll have it at St. Clement’s Day ; 
And should it meet with great delay, 
You'll have it on St. Andrew’s Day. 

A la Saint-George 

Séme ton orge. 

At Saint Urbain 

The wheat bears grain. 


When St. Sacrament is near, 
The wheat is in the eur. 


A la Madeleine 

Les noix sont pleines. 

If the sun shine at St. Eulalie 

Many apples and much cider there will be. 
At St. Luce the days be 

Like the leaps of a flea. 


When Saint Thomas doth befall, 
We have the shortest days of all. 


** Look at the weather-cock on Saint Thomas’ Day at twelve 
o’clock, and see which way the wind is, for there it will stick for the 
next three months.” 

From “ The Shepherds’ Kalendar : or the Citizen’s and Country 
Man’s Daily Companion,” by Thomas Passenger, I extract the 
following “ observations on remarkable days” : 

If it be lowering or wet on Childermas or Innocence Day it threatens 


scarcity and mortality among the weaker sort of young people ; but if the day 
be very fair it promiseth plenty. 


If New Year’s Day, in the morning, open with murky red clouds, it denotes 
strifes and debates among great ones, and many robberies to happen that year. 


It is remarkable on Shrove Tuesday, that as the sun shine little or more on 
that day, or as other weather happens, so shall every day participate more or less 
of such weather till the end of Lent. 


If it rains on Ascension Day, though never so little, it foretells a scarcity to 
ensue that year, and sickness, particularly among cattle; but if it be fair and 
pleasant, then to the contrary, and pleasant weather mostly till Michaelmas, 
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If it happens to rain on Whit Sunday, much thunder and lightning will 
follow, blasts, mildews, &c.; but if it be fair, great plenty of corn, 

If Midsummer Day be never so little rainy, the hazel and walnut will be 
scarce, corn smitten in many places; but apples, pears, and plums will not 
be hurt. 

If St. Bartholomew Day be misty, the morning beginning with a hoar frost, 
the cold weather will soon ensue, and a sharp winter, attended with many biting 
frosts. 

If Michaelmas Day be fair, the sun will shine much in the winter, though the 
wind at North-East will frequently reign long and be very sharp and nipping. 


In Portugal the belief is that 


Midsummer rain 
Spoils wine stock and grain. 


It is said that the wind on Palm Sunday will be the wind for the 
greater part of the ensuing summer. 

Popular weather prognostics from flowers, birds, animals, &c., 
are exceedingly numerous. 

When the down of the dandelion becomes moist; when the 
petals of the pimpernel or “ poor man’s weather glass,” the daisy, 
and the convolvulus close up in the day time ; when the marigold 
remains shut later than seven o’clock in the morning ; when the sow- 
thistle “‘ goes to sleep” at night ; when the stalk of the trefoil swells 
and stiffens, and the odour of all perfumed flowers becomes more 
than ordinarily strong, then, and in either of these cases, rain may 
be expected before very many hours have elapsed. ‘“ When the oak 
comes into leaf before the ash it presages fine weather in the 


autumn :” 
If the oak’s before the ash 


Then we’ll only get a splash ; 
If the ash precedes the oak, 
Then we may expect a soak, 


An autumn fruitful in berries is regarded as the forerunner of a 
hard winter. In Stephen’s “Book of the Farm” the following old 


Saxon rhyme occurs : 
Many haws, many snaws ; 


Many sloes, many cold toes. 


Thomas Passenger says: “If in the fall of the leaf in October 
many of them wither on the bows and hang there it betokens a frosty 
winter and much snow.” 

I recur again to my particular friend Gilliat for the following 


ones: 
The ash is in leaf; there will be no frost. 





— 


i 
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Summer solstice is near ; the thistle is in flower. 


The berries are on the wild cherry tree ; distant the full moon, 


The French say : 

A windy year is a good apple year. 
And again— 
Plenty May- bugs, plenty apples. 

Much weather-wisdom is to be derived from a study of the 
habits of the “ feathered folk.” When insect-feeding birds are more 
than usually active and fly near the earth ; when swallows chatter 
and ravens caw, and rooks “ play football,” and crows are noisy at 
night, and geese cackle loudly, and waterfowl dive frequently, aud 
peacocks cry ; when small birds are seen assiduously oiling them- 
selves ; when sea-fowl fly inland ; when cocks crow at mid-day ; 
when woodpeckers are much heard—beware ! we are going to have 
a storm. The appearance on our shores of the osprey, the halcyon, 
the gannet, the kingfisher, and the swan are prognostics of fine 
weather. At sea the stormy petrel is regarded as the forerunner of 
the storm. The albatross, to the mariner, is a very fateful bird, and 
woe to him who kills it! It is believed to “make the winds to blow.” 
Coleridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner” turns entirely on this superstition. 

The appearance of a magpie flying abroad singly in the spring 
time is considered ominous of bad weather. 

In Italy they say : 


When the cock drinks in summer, expect rain shortly. 


Norwich has a saying— 


When three daws are seen on St. Peter’s vane together, 
Then we are sure to have bad weather. 


The habits of animals supply us with many weather signs. When 
cattle feed with more than usual avidity and then hastily retire to 
some sheltered place ; when pigs carry straws into their styes; when 
the cat washes its face briskly, and puts its paw over its ear, or sits 
with its back to the fire, or is particularly playful and scampers about 
with its tail stuck stiffly out ; when dogs smell more than usually 
‘ doggy” ; when horses stretch out their necks and snuff up the air 
and neigh ; when asses bray loudly and repeatedly ; when cattle keep 
looking into the air, or low more frequently than usual, or are seen 
to lie on their right side and look towards the south and lick their 
hoofs ; when sheep huddle together with their tails to the wind and 
bleat, then rain may be looked for shortly. It is said that “ Pigs can 
see the wind.” If a cat’s coat crackles and sparkles when stroked, 
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frost is in the air. Even insects and vermin are conscious of 
approaching changes in the weather. Before rain, snails and worms 
crawl abroad ; flies swarm indoors and cling to the ceiling ; gnats 
appear in swarms and are very troublesome ; wasps and hornets “get 
bad-tempered,” and sting frequently ; bees swarm into the hive and 
will not stir forth again ; frogs croak importunately, especially in the 
night ; moles throw up the earth more than usually ; beetles, crickets 
and grasshoppers become noisy, and the spider retires to its web 
and draws up the threads as tightly as possible. 

It is said in some parts, that if you kill a beetle it is sure to rain. 
A lot of floating cobwebs in the air is the forerunner of south winds. 
When spiders crawl about the roads, rain is not far off. The appear- 
ance of sun beetles, otherwise “soldiers” or “bloodsuckers,” denotes 
fine weather. When leeches remain low down in the water, settled 
fine may be expected. It is impossible, say country people, to kill a 
snake in the day time ; they never die till the sun goes down. 

Many of the foregoing weather signs are reiterated in Captain 
Gertrais’s advice to Captain Clubin, which will be familiar to readers 
of fiction : 

The hair on the dog’s coat felt damp for the last two nights; the sea birds 
have been flying round the lighthouse lantern—a thoroughly bad sign ; I have a 
storm-glass, too, which gives good advice now and then. The moon is in her 
second quarter, and the bulb of the thermometer is damp. I noticed some 
pimpernels with their leaves shut, and a field of clover with the stalks quite 
stiff. The worms are coming out of the ground to-day, the flies bite, the bees 
will not leave the vicinity of their hives, the sparrows are chirping to one 
another. We can hear the sound of bells a long way off. I heard the bells of 


St. Lunaire ring the angelus, and the sunset was thoroughly bad. There will 
be a heavy fog to-morrow, and I advise you to keep in port. 


I have not space to quote Dr. Jenner’s clever rhymes on the signs 

of foul weather, nor Virgil’s 
Certain signs whereby we may presage, 
Of heats and rains and winds’ impetuous rage. 

I have been betrayed into too great lengths already. Let him 
who would be weather wise, not simply read and take for granted, 
but adopt Fitzroy’s advice, and combine his observation with such 
indications as he may obtain from instruments, and he will find that 
the more accurately the two sources of fore-knowledge are com- 
bined, the more satisfactory their result will prove. 


PERCIVAL H. W. ALMY., 
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IN THE HALLS OF THE CECILS. 


. BELIEVE,” says Lockhart in his “ Life of Sir Walter Scott,” 
“that if the history of any one family in upper or middle 
life could be faithfully written, it might be as generally interesting, 
and as permanently useful, as that of any nation, however great and 
renowned.” As applied to the illustrious family of Cecil, the truth of 
this observation would be illustrated in a striking degree. Among 
her titled families England can point to few more illustrious than that 
of Cecil. The name is a name which carries with it the evidence of 
its genuine nobility. There are others which can claim an older 
standing in the realm, there are others which may point to the trophies 
that were won in times of war and strife, there are others which can 
proclaim the boast of heraldry and the pomp of power. The Cecils, 
on the other hand, have had little concern with such things as these, 
meritorious though they be. To command the applause of listening 
senates, to defend the cause of civil and religious liberty against 
tyrants and bigots, to promote the physical and moral good of their 
species—these have ever been their primary objects and their aims. 
It is not, however, so much of the family that we intend to speak in 
this paper as of their magnificent ancestral abode, which upon all who 
participate in an Englishman’s fondness for the relics of a glorious 
past possesses many claims to attention. It is at once striking to the 
eye and to the mind. Its situation is bold and picturesque. A mass of 
historical associations, extending for centuries backwards, hovers over 
it like a perpetual canopy. For the sense of material enjoyment, for 
the combination of splendour, luxury, and refinement in its internal 
arrangements, for its heritage of pictures, busts, decorations, hangings, 
china, where shall we find the equal of this famous house, the 
secondary, if not the primary, glory of the county of Hertford? No 
fewer than seven centuries have run their course since Hatfield 
became a place of note, and during those seven centuries its destinies 
have been successively swayed by the crown, the mitre, and the 
coronet. 
A pleasant run of some nineteen miles through a tract of pretty, fer- 
tile, and undulating country brings the pilgrim tothe Hatfield Station of 
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the Great Northern Railway. A visit to the locality is like going back 
into bygone days. The town still retains the very moderate dimen- 
sions and the quiet air of one that has grown up under the protection 
of the great house, and of the great family ofthe house. Other towns 
which originated in the same circumstances have been caught by the 
impulse of modern commerce, and of modern manufacture. They 
have grown into huge, bustling, noisy cities, in which the old land- 
marks and the old castle have either vanished or have been swallowed 
up, and stand, as if in superannuated amazement, in the midst of a 
people and a type of buildings with which they feel that they possess 
not the slightest affinity. When, however, the stranger enters Hat- 
field he can still feel that he is entering an ancient town. He finds it 
as it has presented itself to his imagination. He finds it still quaint, 
grey, and timeworn. As he moves along through the streets he 
finds nothing to disturb his ideas of what it was centuries since. The 
picturesque whitewashed houses with their gable ends facing the 
street, and their one overhanging solar or sunny chamber might 
without much effort carry the imagination back to the England of 
the days of the Tudors, when stone was still confined to ecclesiastical 
edifices and baronial halls, and when red brick denoted the luxurious 
and the degenerate. In the quaint principal thoroughfare, appropriately 
denominated the High Street, the eye may still rest on simple old- 
fashioned abodes which stood there in the days when -the name of 
Cecil rang through the land as one ofits greatest names. On reaching 
the top of the street the ancient parish church, erected long before 
the Norman invasion, is seen lifting its spire to heaven on one side, 
and the “ Salisbury Arms” on the other. 

The importance of Hatfield arose in days long before William, 
Duke of Normandy, landed on our shores. A reference to that 
invaluable record of territorial possessions, the Doomsday Book, the 
compilation of which was one of the few acts for which the antiquary 
will ever bless the memory of the first of the Norman kings, shows 
that in Anglo-Saxon times Hatfield, under the name of Hetfelde 
(probably “cleared heath,” or “ field”), belonged to the abbot and 
monks of Ely, to whom it had been granted by Edgar in the times of 
that renowned ecclesiastic, Dunstan.! At the time of the Dooms- 
day survey, which was completed in the year 1086, it was found 
that the manor consisted of forty hides, or between three and four 
thousand acres, which were distributed in varying proportions into 
arable, wood, meadow, and pasture, besides pannage for two 
thousand hogs. The population consisted of a parish priest, 


» Doomesday Boke, Bawden ed. 
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eighteen villanes, eighteen bordais—that is to say, yeomen who 
drove twenty ploughs—besides a dozen cottagers and six bond- 
men. Near at hand, a little band of Benedictine monks, in quiet 
cloisters and peaceful gardens, cultivated the arts of peace and 
meditated on things divine and human. Here, while one of the 
brethren busied himself in copying the maxims of Seneca, and 
another in meditating the Enchiridion of Epictetus, a third, possessed 
of artistic tastes, illuminated a martyrology or carved a crucifix, and 
a fourth, who desired to unlock the secrets of nature, examined the 
properties of minerals and of plants. 

In the year r1rog the rich Abbey of Ely was converted by 
Henry I. into an episcopal see. Hatfield forthwith became an 
episcopal residence, and was known as Bishop’s Hatfield. Several 
occupants of the See of Ely breathed their last at Hatfield, but there 
is nothing to prove that any were interred there. One exception, 
however, there was, he being Louis de Luxemburg, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, who, dying in September 1443, bequeathed his 
entrails to Hatfield Church, and the remaining portions of his body 
to other localities, a bequest which, strange as it may seem, was yet 
the practice of the times. For more than one hundred rolling years 
after this event the bishops of Ely continued to make Hatfield their 
residence. Full of moving accidents and hairbreadth escapes were 
those times for Merry England. Occupying a prominent position on 
what was then the Great North Road to and from the capital, the 
denizens of Hatfield often witnessed many a stirring scene, when 
in the fifteenth century all England was plunged in the throes of 
that mighty struggle which took place between the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster in their pretensions to the throne. The battle 
of Barnet was fought on April 14, 1471, and destroyed the greatness 
of the house of Neville. A considerable number of the slain and 
wounded were borne into the adjacent villages and hamlets on that 
disastrous day. Hatfield was one of those villages, and it may be 
taken for granted that if the villagers were indisposed to take pity 
upon their sufferings, the good monks were not slow to minister to 
the necessities of the sick and dying, and to bind up their wounds. 

In 1478, the fifth year of the reign of King Henry VIL, the 
learned John Morton was elevated to the See of Ely, and at once 
set himself to the congenial task of rebuilding and adorning the 
ancient residence of his predecessors at Hatfield, a task which 
occupied him the best part of eight years.' In 1486 Morton was 
translated to the archiepiscopal See of Canterbury, and Dr. Nicholas 


» Godwyn’s Lives of the Bishops. 
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West was nominated his successor at Ely. Under his régime the 
palace became a frequent resort of royalty and of nobles, and 
among other noteworthy events which occurred there may be men- 
tioned the birth of Lady Frances Brandon, daughter of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and Mary, Queen of France, on the 
morning of July 17, 1517. Some days later the baptismal cere- 
mony was performed in Hatfield Parish Church, and very imposing 
it must have been. The road was strewed with rushes. The 
church porch was hung with rich cloth of gold and needlework. 
The church itself was adorned with tapestry representing the story 
of Holofernes and Hercules. Silken and golden tapestry adorned 
the chancel, and rich cloth of tissue, covered with images, relics, and 
jewels, overspread the altar. Lady Boleyn and Lady Grey respec- 
tively represented the Queen (Katharine) and the Princess Mary. 
The Abbot of St. Albans stood as godfather. The font was hung 
with a canopy of crimson cloth powdered with roses, one half of which 
were red and the other half white, and having also the sun shining 
and the gold fleur de lys, as well as the French Queen’s arms, all 
wrouglit in needlework. On the road to church eighty torches were 
borne by yeomen, and eight by gentlemen. The covered basin was 
borne by one gentleman, the taper by a second, the chrism by a 
third. The young lady was carried by Mrs. Dorothy Verney, assisted 
by Lord Powis and Sir Roger Pilston, who were accompanied by 
sixty ladies and gentlemen, several prelates, and the domestic 
chaplains.! 

Bishop West dying in 1534, the ownership of Hatfield House 
again changed hands. Bluff King Hal, on appointing Dr. Thomas 
Goodrich, Canon of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, to the See of Ely, 
effected an exchange of it for some Crown lands of very inconsiderable 
value in the North of England. Hatfield now became the residence 
of the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards that bright occidental star, 
Queen Elizabeth of most happy memory, who there grew from 
infancy to youth under the watchful eye of her most excellent 
preceptor, Roger Ascham, to whose instructions she was indebted 
for that remarkable knowledge of the Latin, French, and Italian 
languages which astonished and delighted her age. From the King, 
her sister Mary, and her brother Edward, Elizabeth received frequent 
visits during her sojourn at Hatfield, and it was there, in 1547, while 
Edward was paying one of his visits, that intelligence reached them 
of their father’s death. After the accession of Edward to the throne, 
Elizabeth quitted Hatfield for a season, but in 1549 she returned to 


1 Calendar of State Papers: Henry VII, ii. p. 1108. 
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resume her studies under the direction of Ascham, and during the 
following year full possession of the manor was granted to her 
by her brother. Edward VI. departed this life in 1553, and his 
sister Mary ascended the throne. Elizabeth’s decided anti-Roman 
attitude naturally proved a stumbling-block to her sister, who caused 
her to be removed from Hatfield to the royal palace at Ashridge, in 
Buckinghamshire. When the rising headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt 
broke out, she was committed to the care of Sir Thomas Pope at 
Hatfield. This transition occurred about the time that Sir Thomas 
Pope was erecting the munificent foundation which subsequently 
came to be known as Trinity College in the University of Oxford, an 
undertaking in which Elizabeth, it seems, constantly evinced a lively 
interest. Writing from Hatfield in 1556 to the president of his new 
college, Sir Thomas said: “The Princess Elizabeth, whom I serve 
here, often asketh me about the course I have devysed for my 
schollers, and that part of mine estantes respectinge studie I have 
shown to her, which she likes well. She is not only gracious, but 
most learned, as ye right well know.” ! While the Princess continued 
to reside at Hatfield, she was frequently permitted to embark on 
pleasure excursions, and to pay her respects at Court, being always 
attended in a manner which accorded with her exalted station. Nor 
did the worthy Sir Thomas Pope deem it inconsistent with his 
important charge to entertain the Princess with some of the prevalent 
pastimes, even at the risk of offending his royal mistress. At 
Shrovetide, 1556, we are told that “Sir Thomas Pope made for the 
Ladie Elizabeth, all at his owne costes, a greate and rich maskinge in 
the Greate Halle at Hatfield, wher the pageaunts were marvellously 
finished. There were thar twelve minstrels antickly disguised, with 
forty-six or more gentlemen and ladies, many of them knights or 
nobles and ladies of honor, apparelled in crimsin sattin embrothered 
uppon with wrethes of golde and garnished with bordures of hanging 
perle. And the devise of a castell of clothe of golde, sette with 
pomegranates about the battlements, with shields of knights hanging 
therefrom, and six knights in rich harneis turneyed. At night the 
cuppoard in the Halle was of twelve stages, mainlie furnished with 
garnish of gold and silver vessul and a banket of seventie dishes, and 
after a voidee of spices and suttleties with thirty spyse plates. And 
the next day the play of Holofernes. But the Queen percase 
mysliked these folleries, as by her letters to Sir Thomas Pope hit did 
appear, and so these disguisings were ceased.”? In April 1557 the 


' Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope, p. 91. 
* Cotton MSS. Brit. Mus.: Vitellius, f. 5. 
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Princess was visited by her sister at Hatfield, and on that occasion 
the stately apartment which was known as “ The great chamber ” was 
adorned with a sumptuous suit of tapestry, called “‘ The Hanginge of 
the Siege of Antioch,” and after supper had concluded a play was 
performed by the choristers of St. Paul’s Cathedral.' The four last 
years of Queen Mary’s reign, which the Princess Elizabeth passed at 
Hatfield, constituted the most agreeable portion of her time during 
that turbulent period, seeing that she was not only allowed perfect 
liberty, but was treated with every respect that was due to her high 
birth and expectations. In the interim she employed herself 
principally in performing on the virginal, in embroidering with gold 
and silver, in reading Greek, in translating Italian, and in continuing 
to profess the character which her amiable brother Edward gave her 
when he called her his “sweet sister Temperance.” But she was 
soon to exchange the seclusion of Hatfield for a life of unparalleled 
magnificence and prosperity. Queen Mary died at St. James’s 
Palace, Westminster, on Thursday, November 17, 1558, and during 
the course of the same day, asthe Princess Elizabeth wassitting beneath 
the celebrated oak-tree which is still associated with her name in the 
garden at Hatfield, she learned from a courier the tidings of her own 
accession to the throne of this realm. On the following Saturday 
the new Queen left Hatfield, “being met,” as the old chronicler 
Stow tells us, “ by the bishops at Highgate, who, kneeling, acknow- 
iedged their alleageance, which shee very graciously accepted, giving 
to every one of them her hand to kisse.” It does not appear that 
Queen Elizabeth often resided at her old home during her long 
reign, but it is certain that she visited it when on her progress into 
Essex in 1568. 

There is now a blank in the annals of Hatfield House until we 
reach the period of the accession of James I. to the imperial throne. 
Queen Elizabeth, to the sorrow of the nation, breathed her last at 
Richmond on March 24, 1603. Her will was read publicly by Sir 
Robert Cecil, second son of Lord Burghley, Elizabeth’s favourite 
and Lord High Treasurer, who had preceded his royal mistress 
five years before. Sir Robert Cecil proclaimed King James heir to 
the throne, and, on his triumphal progress from Edinburgh to London 
in May 1603, he had the honour of entertaining his new sovereign 
for three successive days at his house and estate at Theohalds, in 
Hertfordshire. Owing tothe proximity of Theobalds to an extensive 
tract of open country eminently favourable to the chase, His Majesty’s 
favourite diversion, King James became perfectly enchanted with the 

1 Warton’s Life of Pope, p. 88; and Hist. Engl. Poetry, ii. p. 392. 
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abode, so much so indeed as ultimately to prevail upon his minister to 
give it him in exchange for the royal palace at Hatfield. Sir Robert, 
like a true courtier, complied submissively, but, as may be supposed, 
he did not lose anything by thus honouring his liege, who soon 
testified his appreciation of his services by creating him Lord Cecil 
in May 1603, Viscount Cranborne in August 1604, and Earl of 
Salisbury inthesame year. Four years later he succeeded the Earl of 
Dorset in the office of Lord High Treasurer, and distinguished his 
tenure of that responsible position by a survey of the royal manors, 
by a valuation of the royal woods and timber, and by an improvement 
in the customs." 

It might well have been supposed that the Earl of Salisbury would 
have been content to allow the palace into which he had entered into 
possession, grey with age and consecrated by time, to remain as it 
was. It might well have been supposed that his lordship would have 
remembered what John Norden, the first topographer of Hertford- 
shire, had written respecting the palace : ‘‘ Hatfield House will be for 
ever famous for that it first offered forth our most worthy Elizabeth 
to the royal diadem, and to receive the triumphant sceptre of the 
realm, happy in her royal majesty. And therefore let Hatfield be for 
ever famous.” But he remembered none of this, or if he did, like 
Gallio of old, he cared nothing for them, and before he had been Jong 
owner of Hatfield Palace he had resolved to demolish it, and to erect 
an entirely new residence on its site. 

Early in 1608 the new building was commenced on a more 
elevated and commanding site, eastwards of the old palace, and having 
its chief front looking out upon the court inthe centre. The erection 
of the new palace at Hatfield marked an era in the history of English 
domestic architecture. It was the very first house in England where 
a view of the landscape was taken into consideration in the designs. 
For this the situation possessed great advantages to recommend the 
selection, as the ground rose with a gentle ascent. Considering that 
the structure displays a combination of architecture on a far more 
magnifice.t scale than any other which was erected during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., and that it has attracted great admira- 
tion by reason of the grandeur and beauty of its proportions, it is not 
a little singular that the name of the architect should have remained 
unknown. It is probable, but by no means certain, that John Thorp, 
the architect of Burghley House, was the one who was employed for 
Hatfield ; but this is only conjecture. Towards the close of 1611 
the noble fabric was completed, at a total cost of £7,631 115. 3d. 


1 Robinson’s Vitruvius Britannicus, p. 4. 
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This sum does not appear enormous, when it is remembered that it 
included the charges of impaling two adjacent parks, a large sum for 
work that was done in the gardens, and for the supply of water to the 
house. The record of expenses, which is almost unique of its kind, 
is still preserved among the archives at Hatfield, and affords much 
curious information respecting the prices of material and labour in 
the Jacobean age, every payment being registered under its proper 
head. 

‘**Man proposes, God disposes,” says the old adage, and the first 
Earl of Salisbury experienced the truth of this in a pre-eminent 
degree. The house-warming had not long taken place when Sir 
Robert Cecil was summoned away. He died at the parsonage house 
at Marlborough, on his road from Bath to Hatfield, during the after- 
noon of Sunday, May 24, 1612, and, agreeably to his own directions, 
was buried at Hatfield. A monument in the Cecil chapel on the 
north side of the chancel of Hatfield Parish Church represents the 
earl in his robes, and portraits of him are still in existence at Woburn 
Abbey, Knole, Trentham, and at the colleges of Trinity and St. John 
the Evangelist in the University of Cambridge. 

Remembering the times and circumstances in which it rose, it is 
not wonderful that Hatfield House should display throughout traces. 
of such thorough and painstaking workmanship as it does. Probably 
no other house in the kingdom, erected at so early a date, remains. 
to-day in such perfect entirety as Hatfield. The structure occupies. 
a grand parallelogram, two hundred and eighty feet in length and 
seventy feet in width. Brick was the chief material employed in the 
construction of the mansion, but the cases and mullions of the 
windows, the pilasters and architectural enrichments, as well as all 
the prominent parts that are most exposed to injury, are of stone. 
The elevation of Hatfield House presents two principal fronts, each 
of which differs from the other. Both, however, possess perfect unity 
of design and execution, and both are characterised by the chastity 
and vigour of the Tudor epoch. The two wings of the southern 
front are connected by a magnificent centre, raised in the Palladian 
style. The basement story comprises an arcade or corridor, which 
extends the whole length between the wings and resembles the 
ancient conventual cloister. Each wing has an enriched entrance 
porch, and the breadth of its front between the massive turrets is 
broken by projecting oriel windows. The centre tower contains the 
grand entrance porch. This tower stands seventy feet in height, is 
divided into three stories, and possesses a bold projection that breaks 
the long uniform line of the front. In the middle of the roof is the 
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clock tower and the cupola, fifteen feet in height, which complete 
the pyramidal effect of the whole. 

It must not be forgotten that during the sixteenth century in this 
country the rage for building was no less strong and general than in 
Italy. By degrees Italian architecture became the mode, and the 
noble and splendid piles of Longleat, Charlton, Wollaton, Burleigh, 
Cobham, Blickling, Audley End, and others that might easily be 
named, remain to attest its prevalence. The porches or gateways 
were decorated on either side the entrance. The doorways them- 
selves exchanged the low pointed or Tudor for the circular arch, 
and the deep, elegant, and sweeping Gothic mouldings for the 
Vitruvian architraves, which were cut across by the awkward project- 
ing imposts. Cupolas were applied as coverings to the high turrets, 
round, square, or polygonal, which flanked the entrances or termi- 
nated the angles of the buildings, and were surmounted with gilded 
vanes. The parapets over the porches and the projecting windows 
were exchanged for pediments. Busts of the twelve Czsars and 
similar devices supplanted the ancient heraldic animals and shields. 
For panelled battlements, parapets carved into fantastic notches or 
scrolls, or perforated with oval openings, and ornamented with 
obelisks, balls, busts, statues, and other decorations, were substituted. 
At length all domestic buildings came to be surrounded by columns 
or pilasters, rising tier above tier ; open arcades replaced entrance 
porches, and the peculiar style now known as the Elizabethan was 
complete. Accompanying this style of mansion were the architectural 
gardens with their wide level terraces, decorated with rich stone 
balustrades adorned with vases and statues, and connected by broad 
flights of stone steps, with their clipped evergreen hedges and their 
embroidered alleys, with their formal yet delicate parterres full of 
curious knots of flowers, and their lovely musical fountains, their steep 
slopes of velvet turf, their trim bowling-greens, and their labyrinths 
and wildernesses which formed their appropriate termination, and 
harmonised with the rudeness of the surrounding scenery without. 
Few Elizabethan gardens may now be found, but Lievens in West- 
moreland, and Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, are happily among that few. 

The gallery in the hall at Hatfield House is a remarkable richly 
ornamented apartment, and one hundred and sixty-three feet in length. 
The ceiling is that of the profusely interlaced design, executed in flat 
mouldings, which immediately followed the more pure and graceful 
yound mouldings of the ceilings of the early part of the Elizabethan 
era. It was in this gallery that the family along with King James I. 
and his Queen assembled, in the capacity of sponsors, on the occasion 
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of the christening of the Earl of Salisbury’s son, to whom the King 
stood godfather in the year 1616. The fact is quaintly recorded in 
Nichols’s “ Progresses of King James I.:” “ This day sevennight 
the King was in person at Hatfield, to christen the Earl of Salisbury’s 
son, and kissed the old Countess twice or thrice ; she kept a table 
alone, save that the Lady Villiers Compton only was admitted ; and 
all the entertainment was chiefly intended and directed to her and 
her children and followers. The Lady Walden was godmother, and 
the Lord Treasurer (the Earl of Suffolk) the other godfather with the 
King.” We may mention that this infant was the eldest son of the 
Earl, and was dubbed James in compliment to the British Solomon 
who honoured the christening ceremony with his presence. He died, 
however, in infancy. Chamberlain, writing on November 19, 1616, 
said: “The Earl of Salisbury’s young son died this day fortnight. 
The King was his godfather in person ; held him at the font all the 
time he was christening, and gave him the reversion of all his father’s 
places and offices, and yet all these favours could not prolong his 
life.” In Nash’s representation of the gallery, the King is depicted 
in the act of presenting the infant with a set of “ Apostles’ spoons,” 
in accordance with the custom of the age. The set consisted of a 
dozen spoons, with the images of the twelve Apostles carved on their 
handles. 

Hatfield Park, in which the noble inheritance of the Cecils stands, 
embraces many hundreds of acres of land of various quality. The 
woods combine the aboriginal growth of the county of Hertfordshire 
and more modern ornamental plantations. Some of the finest trees 
and most picturesque close woodland scenery in the British Islands 
are to be found within Hatfield Park and its outskirts. The shadowy 
repose of these sylvan shades is broken only by the occasional 
appearance of skulking hares and the painted pheasants destined for 
the chase. The country around Hatfieid is richly varied with wood 
and pasture, arable and meadow, water and villages, and dotted with 
vestiges of antiquity. The fertile valley of the Mimsam, spanned by 
the Digswell Viaduct, is not far off. Near at hand, too, lies the 
pretty little village of Welwyn, in the church of which the poet 
Young, author of the “Night Thoughts,” prayed and preached. 
Knebworth, the seat of Bulwer Lytton, where many of his romances 
were composed, is close at hand. Immediately westward of Hatfield 
House the eye catches the venerable Abbey Church of St. Albans 
crowning an eminence. The line is next broken by Sandridge Hill, 
while on the south the wide-spreading woods of Brocket Hall and 
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Wood Hall Parks are plainly discernible. To the east lie Digswel? 
House, Tewin Water, and Panshanger, the seat of Earl Cowper. 

It was in the grounds of Hatfield House that George III. 
and his family reviewed the Hertfordshire Militia Yeomanry in the 
month of June 1800. This was in the time of the seventh Earl of 
Salisbury, who as Viscount Cranborne was, in 1780, appointed 
treasurer of the royal household. The Earl, succeeding his father 
in 1780, became a great favourite of George III., who in 1789 
elevated him to the dignity of Marquis of Salisbury, and four years 
later to the Knight Companionship of the Garter. Soon after he had 
succeeded to the family estates, the Marquis united the two parks 
which previously had been separated by the Great North Road, and 
removed the ancient walls with which it had been environed. The 
Marquis died in June 1823, aged seventy-four, and was succeeded 
in hereditary dignity by his son James Brownlow William, who 
worthily sustained the best traditions of the family. 

Of royal visits to Hatfield in recent times none is more interest- 
ing than that of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort in October 
1846. Four miles from the mansion the illustrious visitors were met 
by the Duke of Wellington and a number of other noblemen and 
gentlemen, who formed an equestrian escort for the remainder of the 
journey. The home of the Cecils was reached late in the afternoon, 
where a vast number of guests had assembled, Lord John Russell 
and Lord Melbourne being prominent among the number. On the 
following morning the Queen spent some time in the library examin- 
ing its literary treasures and certain of the manuscripts. On quitting 
the library the royal visitors inspected the vinery, the old palace, and 
Queen Elizabeth’s oak. The host’s game preserves were not 
neglected, and the Prince Consort shot as many as one hundred and 
forty head. As a perpetual memorial of this visit, the Queen and 
the Prince Consort each planted an oak near the north-east angle of 
the mansion, where the trees subsequently grew up. Both have been 
removed a little further northward in the grounds from the spot in 
which the seeds were originaliy deposited, and it is said that the tree 
which the Queen planted is that which grows nearest to the house. 

We have space left only to speak of the picture gallery and the 
library at Hatfield. ‘The former contains a series of pictures nearly 
complete from almost the introduction of the art of portrait painting, 
commencing with the venerable mother of Lord Burghley. The 
library possesses a valuable collection of books and manuscripts. 
The greatest of all its treasures is, beyond doutt, its collection of 
original papers and correspondence, beginning with the reign of 
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Henry VIII. and ending with that of Charles II. The great bulk of 
the collection, however, refers to the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
The royal letters alone during the lives of these two sovereigns are 
sO numerous and so important as greatly to excel any other series of 
a similar character. During these periods there is scarcely a per- 
sonage of any eminence, either in the Church or in the State, who 
has not contributed to these archives. It is in this respect that the 
Cecil papers are invested with a national importance ; and the late 
Professor Brewen never uttered truer words than when he said that 
the loss of them would be an irreparable injury to English history and 
biography during the most brilliant and stirring period of our annals. 
The collection comprises letters in the handwriting of Edward VI., 
Catherine Parr, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, James I., 
Anne of Denmark, Catherine de Medici, and Arabella Stuart. Nor 
are the great families of England absent. The Clintons, the Greys, the 
Harringtons, the Hattons, the Montagues, the Mildmays, the Percys, 
the Petres, the Sydneys, the Stanleys, the Talbots, and others far too 
numerous to be mentioned contribute their quota to the budgets. 
There are letters of Sir Thomas Bodley, who founded the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford; letters of the ill-fated Earl of Essex, and of 
Southampton, his friend ; letters of Sir Walter Raleigh and the Duke 
of Buckingham ; letters of Sir Fulke Greville the poet, and of Sir 
John Davis the historian; letters of Tom Corigate, who loved 
“Crudities,” and of Sir Thomas Overbury, who loved “ Characters.” 
In fine, it would be quite impossible for anyone fully to understand 
the history of the Reformation, and the conduct of those who were 
engaged in it, without reference to the letters which the Cecil manu- 
scripts contain of Archbishops Parker, Grindal, Whitgift, Bancroft, 
and Abbot; and Bishops Barlow, Coxe, Horne, Jewell, and Pil- 
kington. In short, it may safely be predicated that whoever wishes 
to acquire a knowledge of the history of his own country from the 
perusal of authentic materials must give his days and nights to the 
archives of Hatfield. Such collections are now appraised at their 
true worth. ‘The time was, and it was not so.very long ago, that such 
was not the case. Original documents were considered fit only to 
be trodden under foot of men, or to be consigned without any 
ceremony to the presses of the trunk-makers and the pastry-cooks. 
Thanks to the spread of enlightenment and the increase of antiquarian 
zeal, such Vandalism—for it is nothing else—is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. 

Three years ago the second portion of a calendar of the Hatfield 
manuscripts was published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
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This portion had reference to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a period 
pre-eminently one of conspiracy, intrigue, and general disquietude 
both in England and Scotland. The Privy Council writes from 
Windsor in December 1575 to the Lord Keeper and the Lord Trea- 
surer, stating that “ Her Majesty having been advertised of numerous 
highway robberies, which have lately been committed in divers parts 
of the realm, and that it is a common thing for the ‘thieves to carry 
pistols, whereby they either murder out of hand before they rob, or 
else put her subjects in such fear that they dare not resist, their 
lordships are requested to take such steps as may be necessary to 
redress this mischief,” and alsoto suppress the numbers of “ tall men 
calling themselves discharged soldiers of Ireland,” who, especially in 
the neighbourhood of London, go about the highways begging, and 
are suspected, when they see an opportunity, of robbing and spoiling 
Her Majesty’s true subjects. In another portion of this volume we 
learn that the Hatfield archives contain a warrant, issued under the 
Privy Signet on December 3, 1576, for the seizure of all playing 
cards brought into the realm in contravention of the patent granted 
to Ralph Bowes and Thomas Bedingfield. In 1574 there is a return 
of the number of bow-staves imported since August 2, 1572, stating 
by whom they were imported and from what towns. Another paper 
describes the different kinds of bow-staves. These were four, of 
which the first grew in or about the bishopric of Salzburg in Germany, 
and were conveyed in boats down the rivers Main and Rhine to 
Dort, whence they were shipped to England. The bow-staves were 
formerly in the hands of the merchants of Nuremberg, to whom the 
monopoly was granted by Charles V., and they were then sold by 
the steelyard for fifteen and sixteen pounds the hundred. 

Among the other papers of the Elizabethan age in which the 
Hatfield archives abound may be found references to the plague in 
Westminster, Stamford, Cambridge, London, and St. Albans. Sir 
William Fleetwood, the Recorder of London, writes to Burghley 
under date October 22, 1578, that he has been in Buckinghamshire 
ever since Christmas, “because he was hardly troubled every 
day with such as came to him, having plague sores about them ; 
and being sent by the Lords (of the Council) to search for lewd 
persons in sundry places, he found dead corses under the 
table, which surely,” as the Recorder quaintly remarks, “ did 
greatly amaze him.” The Earl of Leicester writes a pleasant letter 
to Lord Burghley, presumably from Bath, his favourite resort, saying 
that he and his brother have great cause to like and commend the 
water. They observe their physician’s orders, he says, diligently, and 
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find great pleasure both in drinking and bathing in the water. He 
thinks it would be good for Burghley, but not if he does all they hear 
he had done on a previous occasion, take great journeys abroad, ten 
or twelve miles a day, and use liberal diet, with company dinners and 
suppers. They take another way, dining two or three together, now 
Lord Pembroke is there, having but one dish, or two at most, and 
taking the air afoot or on horseback moderately. If Burghley comes 
next year, as he says, he is not to bring too many with him. “The 
house is so little as a few fills it, and hard then to keep it sweet. Lord 
and Lady Shrewsbury have dealt nobly with us every way. ... In 
haste, this foul Thursday.” 

The medicinal virtues of the thermal springs of Buxton, in Derby- 
shire, at this time are sounded in some of the letters. Leicester tells 
Burghley that the Queen wishes him to write earnestly to his lordship 
to send her a tun of Buxton water in hogsheads, which are to be 
thoroughly seasoned with the water beforehand. This Burghley did, 
and Leicester acknowledges its safe arrival, adding, “I told Her 
Majesty of it, who, now it is come, seemeth not to make any great 
account of it. And yet she more than twice or thrice commanded 
me earnestly to write to you for it, and after I had done so, asked 
me sundry times whether I had remembered it orno, but it seems 
Her Majesty doth mistrust it will not be of the goodness here it is 
there ; beside, somebody told her some bruit of it about, as though 
Her Majesty had had some sore leg.” 

On the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Audley End, July 
1578, the authorities of Cambridge University proposed, according 
to one of their letters, to present her, after the usual oration had been 
delivered, with a pair of gloves and “the New Testament in Greek 
of Robertus Stephanus, in folio, fair bound, gilt and enamelled, with 
Her Majesty’s arms upon the cover, and her posie.” ‘There was also 
to be a disputation in philosophy before the Queen. Dr. Howland 
asks Burghley whether he would have them come before Her Majesty 
in black gowns or in scarlet. On the same occasion Burghley was 
to be presented with a pair of gloves, and another pair would be 
given to Leicester, the High Steward of the University. A short 
holograph letter from Lady Katherine Paget to Sir Philip Sydney 
affords an excellent illustration of the erratic spelling which even the 
nobility affected in the Elizabethan age, as the subjoined transcript 
will, we think, sufficiently indicate : “* Nerhue, this 13 off October I 
receved your leter, beinge dateid the 23 off July, wherin you requier 
of me a bouck in Marybone Park. The delaye of your meshenger, 
perhapes not unwyilingly, has transfourmed it into a doe, the which 
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Mr. Carye thinketh on you very well bestowed, alloweth in jennarall 
he be a sparar of that game. This bearar hath receved commetion 
to the kiper ther to delever when you shall send. Thus wesshinge 
unto you fortunat suckses in all your disiores, espeshally in the travells 
of my nees, with my comindacions unto you boueth, and lykewyes to 
my sister Wallshinggame, leve you to God. From my houes at 
Burchampsted, this 13 of October.” ! 

It was one of the merits of Sir Robert Cecil that he bestowed as 
much attention upon his grounds as upon his house. The wish to 
which Cowley gave expression, and which, like Pope’s “ Universal 
Prayer,” was adapted to all sorts and conditions of men, was Sir 
Robert’s : “I never had any other desire so strong and so like to 
covetousness as that one which I have had always—that I might be 
master at last of a small house and large garden, with very moderate 
conveniences joyned to them, and there dedicate the remainder of 
my life only to the culture of them and study of nature.” Nor should 
it be forgotten that while the Earl was rearing his house English 
horticulture entered on a new birth or renascence. Lord Bacon 
wrote one of his best essays, taking the garden as his theme. John 
Milton regarded “trim gardens” as one of the fittest recreations of 
learned leisure, and censured the artificial taste in the well-known 
lines : 

Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature born, 

Poured out profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 

The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Embrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view. 


The garden exists to-day, and carries the mind of those who 
gaze upon it back to the Caroline age. Its steep slopes of the 
greenest turf descending to the river, its primly-cut methodicab 
yews with their parallel alleys, its unclipped limes and oaks all unite 
to studious musings. John Evelyn, himself an authority on the 
subject of gardening, visited Hatfield in 1674, and made a record of 
his visit in his “Diary.” ‘Went to see my Lord of Salisbury’s 
Palace at Hatfield,” he wrote, “where the most considerable rarity 
besides the house, inferior to few then in England for its architecture, 
were the garden and vineyard, rarely well watered and planted. At 
the river (Lee) the Frenchman meaneth to make a force at the 
going out of the water from the island, which by the current of the 
water shall drive up water to the top of the bank above the dell, and 
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so descend into two fountains.” In order that this might be effected 
the bank on the opposite side of the Lea was levelled, and the earth 
transferred to the garden. The vines with which the Earl stocked 
the vineyard, to which reference has been made, were obtained from 
France. “This evening came to me,” wrote the steward, “the 
French Queen’s gardener that hath brought over the fruit-trees for 
the King and your Lordship; 2,000 for the King, and above 500 
for your Lordship. . . . There are two other gardeners besides this 
man, sent over by the French Queen, to see the setting and bestow- 
ing of these trees.” From his friends and those who were interested 
in his grounds and buildings the Earl received many very welcome 
contributions. From Lady Tresham at Lyndon, whose husband 
had become quite an expert in the various branches of horticulture, 
he received an offer of as many as fifty cherry trees. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury sent him liquorice, accompanied by full directions for 
its culture, and Sir Edward Coke sent him a Norfolk tumbler for his 
warren. The Earl of Salisbury was fortunate in the choice of the 
two persons whom he installed in the important and responsible 
office of gardeners. One of these two functionaries was Montague 
Jennings, and the other was John Tradescant. The latter in 
subsequent times was appointed royal agriculturist to Charles L., 
and became the father of the_illustrious John Tradescant, who 
founded at Oxford one of the chief glories of that ancient city, the 
Ashmolean Museum. It may well be believed that under the watch- 
ful eye of Jennings and Tradescant the garden at Hatfield became 
the pride and joy of all the country round, and that the careful 
tendance and watchfulness which such tracts of soil imperatively 
demand taxed to their very utmost the energies of both. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the gardeners of Hatfield studied 
to approve themselves workmen that needed not to be ashamed. 

In the month of November 1835 Hatfield nearly fell a prey 
to the flames. In pursuance of her usual custom of passing the 
Christmas season in the society of her beloved son, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Salisbury arrived at Hatfield House, and took 
possession of the apartments which she had occupied in the west 
wing of the mansion ever since the death of her husband. On the 
afternoon of Friday, the 25th of November, the Marchioness retired 
shortly before dinner to her dressing-room in order to write a few 
letters. At five o’clock her maid entered her apartment and found 
her still engaged in writing by the light of two candles. The 
Marchioness complained of the dimness of the light, and requested 
her maid to bring to her a particular candle, alleging that she 
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always saw better by its light than anything else. This candle was 
accordingly placed before her, and the maid quitted the presence of 
her ladyship, who was wearing a very high head-dress, writing by 
these three tapers. Half an hour later considerable fears were 
entertained by the female domestics of the establishment, in con- 
sequence of the volumes of smoke which were found pervading the 
apartments. A housemaid, who discovered a dense pillar of smoke 
hovering over the staircase of the left wing of the mansion, was the 
first to raise a cry of “ Fire.” The alarm was immediately com- 
municated to the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, both of 
whom exerted themselves to the very utmost to rescue the venerable 
lady from her horrible fate. But all was in vain. Lord Salisbury, 
in attempting to force his way into his mother’s dressing-room by 
means of a door which opened into it out of an adjoining apartment, 
discovered that it was locked. His lordship next endeavoured to 
reach another door which opened into it from the domestic offices 
belonging to that wing of the mansion. This door the Marquis 
succeeded in reaching, but on opening it he found it so enveloped 
in flame and smoke as to render it absolutely impossible to enter 
itin safety. The floor and the ceiling of the apartment blazed with 
such vehemence that all hopes of rescuing the ill-fated Dowager 
Marchioness were abandoned. The fire-bell was set in motion, 
and engines from Barnet, St. Albans, and Hertford quickly arrived 
upon the scene. Despite the vigour with which the fireman went 
to work, the flames continued to rage, and, owing to a deficiency in 
the supplies of water, carried everything before them. A _ large 
portion of the west wing of the mansion was speedily gutted, and 
the roof falling in with a terrific crash, buried the hapless Dowager 
Marchioness in the débris. Since that memorable date Hatfield 
House has suffered no material injury. Long may it stand! Long 
may it occupy its position among the stately homes of Engiand ! 
Long may it gladden the eye of the historical, the antiquary, and 
the literary pilgrim, who, taking a hint from the melancholy Jacques, 
may find tongues in its trees, sermons in its stones, and books in 
the memories of the noble hearts and master minds who have lived 
and moved beneath its shade! 


WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY, 














SANITARY STRUGGLES AT 
PANKOBIL. 


N India people marry as a matter of course ; religion and custom 
alike enforce the practice. They have also, as a rule, large 
families. The increase of the population would, therefore, have 
been enormous in former times, had it not been restrained by the 
three great factors—-War, Famine, and Pestilence. It has been 
seriously urged at times by writers not destitute of human feeling, 
that we have here one of those mysterious laws of Nature, the 
working of which we can as yet only dimly trace, and with which it 
is idle to attempt to interfere. Were not the teeming population 
thus checked, it is said, it would soon increase beyond the power of 
the soil to support it. It is true that the Indian peasant demands 
but little—a few handfuls of rice, a few yards of coarse cloth, a little 
thatched hut are all he wants ; and the soil is fertile, the climate 
mild, it is not difficult to satisfy such simple needs. But even arace 
whose requirements are so few would, it is thought, if not checked in 
some way, spread so rapidly as to outgrow the means of subsistence ; 
and what would happen then our prophets cannot tell. Fortunately, 
however, for the natives of India, the Government in the present 
day is very far from yielding assent to this fatalistic view. On the 
contrary, all the tendencies of our system are in the direction of 
counteracting these three hostile factors. War within the limits of 
the Indian Empire may be regarded as a thing of the past. Frontier 
campaigns there are, and must be ; and once in a way a petty forest 
tribe may create a trifling disturbance, and may have to be fired at 
by Sepoys before it subsides into quiet. But the incessant inter- 
necine feuds between one State and another, the armed raids and 
rebellions of provincial Viceroys, which mark in so sinister a manner 
the annals of the last century, are now no longer possible. The pax 
Britannica prevails throughout the land. 
Famines can also now be combated with far greater ease than 
formerly. The great network of railways facilitates the supply of 
food-stuffs to distressed tracts rapidly and abundantly. Though the 
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loss of life is still sometimes great, it is infinitely less than it was in 
former times. In many parts of the country also the irrigation canals 
render the agricultural population independent of the annual rainfall, 
and secure the crops even in seasons of abnormal drought. 

Pestilence remains still to be dealt with, though even in this field 
European science and skill have reaped victories. Much, however, 
has still to be done before the Indian population can stand on the 
same footing of comparative immunity as regards endemic disease 
as that of the best-cared-for European nations, and still more before 
the sweeping epidemics that rush through a whole country with such 
awful intensity can be brought under control. A great medical 
authority has recently pointed out that in considering the general 
question of disease there are two sets of influences whose mutual 
opposition must be weighed and estimated. There are, on the one 
hand, those morbific influences which are external to the human 
frame, and, on the other, there are those internal arrangements of 
the body by which it is enabled to resist the morbific causes, and to 
repair the damages inflicted by them. In India, and especially in 
the malarious districts of that country, such as the Gangetic delta, 
external morbific influences must be extraordinarily numerous and 
powerful. The decaying vegetation, half-drowned in stagnant water, 
and subject to the action of a fierce tropical sun, must necessarily 
breed countless masses of micro-organisms, bacilli, vibriones, and 
what not, while the feeble constitution of the Bengali villager renders 
him less able to resist these influences than men of hardier race. 
Hence the terrible mortality from cholera and malarial fever that 
everywhere prevails; hence, too, the shortness of the average 
duration of human life in Bengal, which, according to the last census, 
does not exceed thirty or thirty-five. 

Under these conditions any great degree of success in com- 
bating disease is hardly to be expected at present. In the rural 
tracts, the vast extent of country and the smallness of the adminis 
trative staff available prevent the exercise of any appreciable 
influence over the people, and without their co-operation officials 
are powerless. The habits of the people are in many respects 
highly insanitary, and they are deeply attached to all their habits: 
most of which, in fact, form part of their religion. The peasant 
bathes every day, but it matters little to him whether he bathes in a 
river or in a muddy pond which receives the drainage of his village. 
After bathing in the pond he will fill his drinking-vessel with the 
water, and take it home for his own consumption during the day. 
The soil around the houses is foul with unmentionable abominations, 
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dense thickets keep out the fresh air, and people sleep at night in 
the same room with their cows and goats, with every door and 
window closely shut. 

Towns are, of course, more hopeful subjects. They are more 
under official control, a few at least of the inhabitants may have 
some dim perception of sanitary laws, there is more regard to 
decency, and the beginnings of good water-supply and systematic 
removal of filth from roads and open places. 

But even in the towns the reformer’s task is not an easy one, as 
those who are acquainted with the flourishing little municipality of 
Pankobil can testify. 

Pankobil' is a town of some twenty thousand inhabitants, 
situated in the centre of Bengal, in the heart of the great delta of 
the Ganges ; and what is true of Pankobil is true, more or less, of 
a hundred other middle-sized municipal towns in Bengal. It is a 
land of large tidal rivers, running in and out of each other in a most 
confusing way—a land of luxuriant vegetation—a land of immense 
swamps and vast bare plains where the rice grows in two feet of 
water—a land as flat as a billiard table, and rather below than above 
sea-level. The town—if anything so straggling and amorphous 
deserves to be called a town—is situated on the northern bank of the 
Jhingrikhali, a muddy creek which connects the great swamp, the 
Panko Bil, from which the town takes its name, with the broad river 
Pansai, one of the principal channels of the delta. The river bank 
is, as usual, higher than the country further inland, and the interior 
portions of Pankobil are low-lying and water-logged. 

Starting from the point where the creek is crossed by the high- 
road leading to the capital of the district, a high-arched crazy 
wooden bridge on piles is the first architectural object we meet. 
The prevailing sentiment of the‘place ‘is here fully expressed. It 
may be described as ooze and{slime; rottenness in wood, thatch, and 
brick ; green mildew, dampness, a {concentration of everything that 
is crazy, shaky, pulpy, putrefying,"weedy, sludgy, malarious, dank, 
noisome, foul, and fetid. From the bridge we enter a broad street 
of one-storeyed huts, all open in front, built of bamboo and thatched 
with straw. In them sit the half-naked shopkeepers, behind their 
greasy shelves, laden with baskets of rice and other kinds of grain, 


’ There are probably several dozens of villages in Bengal named appropriately 
Pankobil (‘*mud-swamp”’), but I do not think there is any municipality of that 
name. If there is, I beg to assure the honourable municipal commissioners 
thereof that it is not ¢4eér Pankobil I am writing about, but another place or 
which I have borrowed the name. 
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piles of sticky sweetmeats, tobacco in round black lumps mixed 
with treacle to suit the taste of native smokers, betel-nut in triangular 
packets of green leaves, and all the delicacies in which ghz (butter, 
melted, skimmed, and cooled into a white paste) can be made to 
form an ingredient. Further on are the brick-built houses of the 
wealthier merchants, two or three storeys high, whitewashed, and 
picked out with bright colours ; and beyond, a mile of street with an 
avenue of trees down the centre. Turning down a narrow lane 
between two of these large brick houses, we find ourselves in a few 
minutes in dense jungle. First there is a very large square pond or 
“tank,” dug a long time ago by a rich landholder of the neighbour- 
hood. On the further side of the tank is a small and rather graceful 
white conical Hindu temple, and immediately behind the temple 
begins the woodland. Here are broad-leaved water-plants in every 
puddle, ferns on bits of crumbling wall, wild flowers, dark clustering 
masses of bamboo, thirty or forty feet high, broad-spreading um- 
brageous mango-trees, palms of various kinds, rattan creepers with 
their long thorny canes, a profusion of giant /ianes tangling over 
everything, waving luxuriantly from tree to tree, and enshrouding the 
scattered huts in a cloud of unwholesome verdure. Everywhere, 
pools of black stagnant water lie hidden under a thick mantling of 
weeds. Dark, shiny ponds, haunted by myriads of insects, send up 
their poisonous exhalations from the road-sides, and gleam dull 
among the shafts of bamboo and palm. 

Following the narrow road through this wilderness of lovely sights 
and noxious smells, picking our way through the unmentionable 
horrors on both sides, we emerge suddenly upon another bit of town 
with shops and huts and brick houses. In fact, little clusters of 
houses and little bits of jungle lie intermixed for some miles in all 
directions, till we reach at last the point of junction of the creek with 
the broad Pansai. Here is the populous and busy suburb of Alam- 
ganj, consisting chiefly of a long street of large warehouses whose 
roofs of corrugated iron can be seen gleaming in the sun far down 
the river. In front of the high, sloping bank lie countless clumsy 
native boats, from and to which coolies are all day long carrying bales 
of jute, sacks of rice and other kinds of country produce. Half-way 
between this commercial emporium and the town, on the cleanest 
spot in the neighbourhood, are situated half a dozen structures in 
that style of unpretentious hideousness which is characteristic of 
British architecture in India. These are the police-station, with a 
constable in red turban and blue blouse standing sentry before the 
door ; the court of justice, with its crowds of pleaders and suitors 
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sitting under the trees in front ; the charitable dispensary, and the 
school. Close by there is an unfinished building, which one day, 
when sufficient funds are forthcoming, will be the office of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners. But unfortunately the Corporation of Pan- 
kobil, like most Bengal municipalities, suffers from 


That eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men. 


There is a very great deal to be done, and very little money to do it 
with. The law requires the Commissioners to carry out many useful 
and indispensable measures. The construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges, drains and drainage works, sanitation and con- 
servancy, the support of schools, hospitals and dispensaries, the 
control and management of ferries, markets, and obnoxious trades, 
vaccination, registration of births and deaths, in some places also a 
fire-brigade, in others a large annual fair of a semi-religious, semi- 
mercantile character, at which thousands of people assemble and 
remain camped out for days at a time—all these matters have to be 
managed by the Commissioners, acting under the general control of 
the district Magistrate. But the necessary funds for doing all this 
work have to be provided by taxation ; and so great is the general 
poverty of the majority of urban taxpayers, that the sums raised by 
taxation have in most cases proved very inadequate, and many im- 
portant measures have to be put off from year to year for want of 
funds, or to be provided for by loans, the interest of which is a heavy 
burden on the municipal budget. 

Municipalities are thus driven, among other expedients, to cast 
their nets far and wide in order to take in as large a taxable area as 
possible. Thus it happens that no less than five purely agricultural 
villages, separated by broad stretches of rice-fields from Pankobil, 
have been included within municipal limits. The peasant inhabit- 
ants of these villages have to pay heavy taxes, in return for which 
they receive no benefits at-all. 

Of all the matters with which the Corporation has to deal, sanita- 
tion is undoubtedly the most important. It is alsothe most difficult. 
A sufficiency of wholesome food and drink, and pure air to breathe, 
are the prime necessaries of existence. The food question is com- 
paratively simple. Rice, with a little fish, some cheap spices, and 
milk or curds, forms the food of the whole population. Rice, though 
deficient in‘some of the constituents of nourishment, is a harmless 
and fairly healthy article of food. In the Gangetic delta there is not 
much danger of famine on a large scale, though there are occasional 
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failures of the rice crop, which cause high prices and consequent 
distress to the poorer classes. Such distress, however, never exceeds 
the power of the State to relieve it. The water supply is a more 
serious matter. Not that there is any lack of water—quite the con- 
trary ; the difficulty arises from there being far too much of it, and 
none of it pure. It is literally a case of 


Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


The water of the creek which flows past the town is muddy, and, 
coming as it does from the great swamp, must necessarily be loaded 
with impurities such as decaying vegetable matter and the myriad 
forms of insect-life which swarm in such places. The Pansai is also 
muddy, and, in addition, being a tidal river, is for a great portion of 
the year brackish during the flood-tide. The soil is soft alluvial 
sand, in which no wells can be dug. Thus the majority of the popula- 
tion is driven to seek its drinking-water in what are called tanks— 
large rectangular ponds which derive their supply partly perhaps 
from springs, but principally from the rain and the drainage of the 
surrounding country. As the whole population bathes and washes 
clothes every day in these tanks, the foulness of the water may be 
easily imagined. But there are worse places than the tanks; they 
can be kept partially clean—the pits near the houses cannot. In 
this water-logged soil the first step towards building a house is to dig 
a hole, the earth from which is heaped up and levelled so as to 
make a platform on which to build the houses. Unless so raised 
they would be too damp to be habitable. They are damp enough 
as it is in the rainy season. In the pit so dug water soon collects, 
and is used by the women for cooking and drinking, partly to save 
themselves the trouble of going to the tank or river, and partly from 


. their natural shyness, which leads them to prefer any place sheltered 


and screened as their pit is by dense jungle. For the same reason 
the sloping sides of the pit are resorted to for certain purposes of 
nature, not only by the women, but also by the men of the family. 
Frequently also they use it for bathing purposes. It does not take 
long for such a pit to become a reservoir of concentrated impurities. 

What is an impecunious municipality to do under these circum- 
stances? Sometimes they vote a sum of money for cleaning one of 
the large public tanks; an army of coolies then slowly and painfully 
bales out the water, after which the thick layer of black fetid mud at 
the bottom is dug up and plastered over the slopes of the tank, 
where it lies for weeks drying in the sun and giving out sickening 
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odours during the process. Then nature is left to do the work of 
refilling—some small amount of water oozes slowly up through the 
soil, but by far the greater portion of the supply comes from the 
surrounding lanes, streets, and courtyards of the town, bringing 
with it all the filth lying on the soil, in addition to that which it 
picks up in flowing down the slopes covered with the mud lately dug 
out. It may fairly be questioned whether, after all the expenditure of 
money and labour, the tank is any cleaner than it was before. 

Sometimes efforts are made in the direction of scavenging the 
streets. Two or three carts are purchased, with a like number of 
ponies or, more usually, bullocks. To each cart two sweepers are 
attached. The residents in the principal streets are supposed to 
sweep out their houses early in the morning and to deposit the 
sweepings in front of their doors. Then the carts crawl by, the 
sweepers remove the filth heaps, wholly or partially, and drive off 
their carts, theoretically to some waste place beyond the town, where 
they shoot the rubbish—practically in many cases they only go to the 
first open place they can find, and throw the rubbish behind any 
convenient screen of bushes there may be. A great deal of it gets 
deposited in the pits near the houses, in big old drains, or on the 
sides of the tanks, and so much of it as is not eaten by the lean 
pariah dogs, the crows, kites, and vultures, drains eventually into 
the tanks, and adds its quota to their insanitary contents. 

In order to diminish the risk to health from the large quantities 
of feecal matter deposited in gardens and open places, public latrines 
have been established in many towns, and a latrine tax is imposed 
for their maintenance. No measure is so intensely unpopular and 
so vehemently opposed as this. Even the Municipal Commissioners 
themselves are reluctant to impose it, and some of them do not 
hesitate to vote against it on every occasion. It is extremely difficult, 
in spite of fines and penalties, to get the men to use these places, 
and, in the case of the women, impossible. 

It is unnecessary after what has been written above to say any- 
thing about the purity of the air in the urban parts of Pankobil. 
In addition to the exhalations from the damp soil, the smell of 
decaying vegetation, the miasma from decomposing matter all around, 
there is the heavy smoke-laden atmosphere from countless fires, the 
burning grease in the sweetmeat shops, the sickening odour of stale 
tobacco, and all the closeness and stuffiness of narrow streets and 
small rooms packed with human beings. 

It is hardly surprising that a town such as here described should 
. be a hot-bed of disease. The picture is not exaggerated, indeed 
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much more might be written and much darker shades introduced ; 
but the reader would turn from the whole naked truth in disgust 
and horror. It is from places like these—and they are numerous— 
that cholera, always endemic, occasionally spreads, not only to the 
neighbouring country, not only to the rest of India, but, creeping on 
from one land to another, carries its devastating poison into Europe 
and the world. 

The sanitation of these places is thus no mere question of Indian 
interest or importance—the whole civilised world is concerned in 
cleansing these Augean stables, these homes of pestilence and plague. 
The feeble resources of the local municipalities are quite inadequate 
to the task of eradicating the seeds of disease. ‘The people them- 
selves are indifferent, and, moreover, incredulous and distrustful of 
European science and sanitary precautions. Pankobil is a danger to 
humanity : can nothing be done to purify it ? 


JOHN BEAMES. 




















THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


In Two Parts. 


Part II. 


CURIOUS reversal of national and traditional policies ensued 
upon the death of Henri Quatre. The Queen Regent of 
France and James I. of England alike became competitors for an 
intimate alliance with Spain. It seemed, indeed, to be the destiny 
of France, through successive centuries, to be either engaged in 
hostilities with that country, or to be involved in intrigues aiming at 
the political abolition of the Pyrenees. So far as Austria was con- 
cerned, the death of the Emperor Matthias threatened her for a 
brief space with greater dangers than those she had escaped through 
the regicidal act of Ravaillac. Not only did the several constituent 
States revolt from the Empire, but the Austrian territory was 
actually invaded by Bethlem Gabor, while the United Provinces, 
Venice and Savoy, strongly urged the revival of the Grand Projet 
under the leadership of France. At the same time the Elector 
Palatine pressed the Duke of Bavaria to contest the Imperial crown, 
and his counsels would probably have prevailed had not Louis XIII. 
declared that the House of Hapsburg alone was worthy to wear the 
Imperial mantle, and alone capable of making head against the 
infidel. That opportunity of humbling Austria was accordingly lost. 
The Elector Palatine was an unfortunate adviser, neither could he 
keep himself out of mischief. He is known to Englishmen chiefly 
through his marriage with the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I. and mother of Prince Rupert. In an evil hour he was 
induced by the Protestants to accept the crown of Bohemia, and, 
coming thus into direct collision with Austria and Spain, he ex- 
perienced the fate of the earthen pipkin that dashed itself against the 
iron pot. The success of the Emperor Ferdinand was tarnished by 
his cruel persecution of the Protestants. He is even accused of 
purposing the destruction of Protestantism by means of the Roman 
Catholic States, to be followed by the reduction of those States to 
abject submission to the Empire. He also hoped to enable Spain 
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to subdue the United Provinces, which would have placed the two 
branches of the Spanish House in a position to dominate all Europe. 
No serious opposition needed to be feared from Charles I., who was 
not only wrangling with France and Spain, but was drifting into that 
fatal struggle with his own Parliament which brought his head to the 
block. Neither was France free to act in Central Europe, being 
sorely hampered by the Huguenots, besides being committed to a 
triangular conflict with Spain and England. The Dutch Provinces 
were weakened by internal dissensions; the Turks had almost 
ceased to be formidable ; Bethlem Gabor was lying on his death- 
bed ; Denmark was quiescent ; and the King of Poland disposed to 
be friendly. The prospect for the aggrandisement of Austria and 
Spain was in the highest degree encouraging. One factor alone had 
been omitted from the calculation. Sufficient allowance had not 
been made for the defensive power of Protestantism, nor was the 
military genius of Gustavus Adolphus so much as suspected. 
Cardinal Richelieu alone realised the eminence of the danger 
which overhung the European equilibrium, but was unable to take 
action until he had completely humbled the Huguenots and deprived 
them of their cautionary towns. Notwithstanding his harsh treatment 
of the French Protestants—which, after all, was due to political rather 
than to religious motives—he resolved to succour their co-religionists 
in Germany, who were unable, even with the aid of Christian of 
Denmark, to make head against Tilly and Wallenstein. Ferdinand, 
however, by nature a despot and a fanatic, carried things with too 
high a hand. He desired to reduce the Electoral Princes to the 
condition of Spanish grandees, and the Prince Bishops to that of 
Imperial chaplains. With this view he commanded the Protestants 
to restore the benefices and church lands which they had held un- 
questioned since the Peace of Passau. His schemes in that direction 
were thwarted by the invasion of Italy by a French army under the 
personal command of the king, or rather of the Cardinal, and still 
more effectually by the victorious career of Gustavus Adolphus. French 
historians, notably the late Baron Martin, have ascribed to Richelieu 
somewhat greater praise than was really due to him. Not often 
carried away by enthusiasm, M. Martin becomes excited to the point 
of exclaiming that “ the tempestuous year 1642 finished in immense 
splendour ; fortune, so long wavering, flung herself by the side of 
France. As Austria descended, France ascended, a Henry IV. had 
secured her future independence—Richelieu gave her supremacy. 
It was all over, and for ever, with the work of Charles Quint and 
Philip II. France resumed at the head of nations the pre-eminence 
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she enjoyed when she led to the crusades the Europe of the Middle 
Ages.” This effervescent rhapsody is truly French. Godfrey of 
Bouillon was certainly not a Frenchman, and asa fact the French 
knights were less distinguished than those of Italy and England. In 
any case, an historian who prided himself upon his strict impartiality 
should rather have regretted that Europe seemed destined to be even 
under the domination of some one ambitious power that played with 
her progress and welfare as one may play at cup-and-ball. Richelieu, 
we are assured, aspired to a preponderance that had nothing in 
common with the Austrian dream of universal monarchy. “The 
principle of natural frontiers and, secondarily, that of the identity of 
language and origin, determined for him the limits of territorial 
extension.” In other words, Richelieu anticipated the ethnographical 
principle recently enunciated by the Russian Government, and which, 
if pressed to its logical conclusion by a believer in the common origin 
of mankind, would end in making that Empire march with the limits 
ofthe habitable globe. Richelieu’s purview did not extend quite so far 
as that. He would have been content to accept the Rhine, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees as the boundaries of France, to be transgressed 
only when opportunity invited or provocation impelled. 

The first public recognition of international law and international 
equality was brought about by the Dutch during the ministry of 
Cardinal Mazarin. Those sturdy Republicans insisted that their 
Envoys should be placed on the same footing with those of the 
Venetian Republic and of crowned heads. Their demand could 
not well be refused, and then it became necessary to extend the 
concession to yet smaller States, such as Genoa, the German elector- 
ates, the Duchies of Tuscany, Savoy, Mantua, and so forth. While 
recognising this incident, M. Martin seems to depreciate its importance 
by dilating on the greater results that sprang from the Peace of West- 
phalia. That event, no doubt, wasthe beginning of a newera. Central 
Europe, as he points out, may be said to have been reorganised on a 
new basis. The maintenance of the federative system in Germany 
obtained the guarantee of France, until Napoleon remodelled it to 
gratify his own caprice. By way of compensation France—the only 
country which, as we have since been told, takes up arms for an 
idea for the exclusive benefit of a neighbour—recovered Alsace and 
rested upon the Rhine. The Protestantism and civilisation of Ger- 
many were secured by the Franco-Swedish intervention. Thenceforth 
Rome thundered in vain. Her bolts fell harmless on the thresholds 
of the Chancelleries. The Christian States had deposed their ancient 
mediator and daysman, nor did they again bow to his temporal 
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supremacy. A new form of international law rose up in the midst of 
Christendom. A community of religious worship ceased to be the 
underlying principle, and was replaced by the universal independence 
of nations, subject only, as regarded their mutual relations, to the 
general laws of humanity. The European equilibrium, about which 
so much has been said and written, and which was really nothing 
more than an understanding to prevent the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of any one Power, is described by M. Martin as the “material 
guarantee of this moral principle of the independence of nations. 
Secular and international policy,” he adds, “had replaced ecclesi- 
astical policy.” All that, of course, is indisputable, though it may 
still be remarked that it was in 1645 the Dutch established the 
principle of international equality, whereas the Peace of Westphalia 
was not concluded until three years later. In any case, the tranquillity 
of Europe would probably have been assured for many years had 
Spain acceded to that adjustment of differences, instead of persisting 
in a purposeless struggle with France until the Treaty of the Pyrenees 
in 1659 attested the virtual triumph of Mazarin’s policy. 

Philip IV. of Spain had arranged to marry his eldest daughter, 
the Infanta Maria Theresa, to Leopold I., Emperor of Germany, but 
was now compelled by adverse circumstances to bestow her hand 
upon the youthful King of France. Louis XIV. and the Infanta 
were accordingly united at St. John de Luz, after they had each 
separately and solemnly renounced all right of succession to the 
Spanish crown in any possible circumstances. They did so the 
more readily because there stood between them and the throne a 
prince who was afterwards Charles II., and because the Queen was 
far advanced in pregnancy. Philip, indeed, is reported to have 
ridiculed the apparent renunciation, quietly remarking that, if the 
Prince of Asturias chanced to die, nothing on earth could prevent 
Maria Theresa’s succession to his rights and pretensions. 

On the death of Mazarin, Louis XIV. took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, and lost no time in giving Europe reason 
to apprehend his insatiable ambition. He had little to fear from his 
rivals. Spain was clearly entering on her decadence. Her naval 
power had been destroyed by England and Holland, her chief 
colonies captured, and Portugal rescued from her tyranny. Italy 
was no longer of account, one way or the other. Naples and the 
Duchy of Milan still acknowledged the supremacy of Spain. Venice 
was a commercial emporium and very little more, while the Papal 
Power was rapidly waning. England, dreaded under Cromwell, had 
come to be despised under Charles II. The United Provinces, 
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indeed, were growing in wealth and importance, and having settled 
a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, obtained a strong position in 
Java, and taken from the Portuguese all their Indian stations with 
the exception of Goa, had become a prize to be coveted and, 
opportunity serving, to be seized. Germany, again, had been 
seriously weakened by each State claiming and exercising the 
prerogative of making alliances with one another, and even with 
foreign Powers, without previous reference to the empire. French 
money and French intrigue had also helped forward the process of 
disintegration, while the Electorate of Brandenburg was fast being 
developed by Frederick William into the future kingdom of Prussia, 
destined in the fulness of time to absorb and incorporate the German 
Empire with the exception of Austria Proper. 

The death of Philip IV. in 1665 opened an immense vista of 
territorial aggrandisement to Louis XIV., who at once repudiated 
the Act of Renunciation voluntarily made by his royal consort and 
himself. The Infanta, he urged, was at the time a minor, and quite 
incompetent to alienate rights that belonged to her children as well 
as to herself. For the moment, of course, the throne of Spain 
devolved upon Philip’s sickly and only son Charles II., a minor, 
under the Regency of his mother Ann, daughter of Ferdinand IIL, 
and German to her heart’s core. But, as regarded a large portion 
of the Spanish Netherlands, Louis XIV. designed to assert his wife’s 
immediate right of heritage in virtue of the droit de dévolution, a 
local custom which preferred the issue, male or female, of the first 
“bed,” or marriage, to that of any subsequent matrimonial arrange- 
ments. Marshal Turenne, at the head of a French army splendidly 
equipped, accordingly crossed the frontiers and made very short 
work of the fortresses. Nor is that result surprising, seeing that 
transport, commissariat, and finance were under the direction of 
such a consummate organiser of victory as Louvois ; while it was 
Vauban who conducted the siege operations and fortified the captured 
places. Meanwhile, no opposition was offered by the Emperor 
Leopold, probably, as Archdeacon Coxe was disposed to believe, 
because a majority of the Federal States had been previously gained 
over by Louis. The ambition of that monarch recognised no re- 
straints of honour or morality. Althovgh he had just married his 
brother Philip, Duke of Orleans, to Henrietta of England, sister of 
Charles II., and had thus united himself to the Houses of Stuart and 
Braganza, he did not scruple to lend a willing ear to the suggestion 
of an alliance with Spain hostile to England and Portugal. He only 
demanded that the advantages obtained by himself should be 
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sufficiently important to justify in the eyes of the world his unpro- 
voked aggressiveness against friends and allies. 

The Dutch States now became seriously alarmed for their own 
safety, and, fortunately for them, their apprehensions were shared 
by the British Parliament. Shortly afterwards the Triple Alliance, 
of which Sweden became a member, was negotiated by Sir William 
Temple, and for a time checked the selfish projects of the French 
King. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, dated May 2, 1668, afforded 
the Dutch a brief respite. The British Parliament was sincerely 
desirous of opposing an insurmountable barrier to Louis’s career 
of conquest, but Charles and his ministers again succumbed to the 
demoralising influence of French gold. Sweden and the German 
States, with the exception of the Duchy of Brandenburg, were won 
by the same ignoble means, and the United Provinces seemingly 
lay at the mercy of France. No forbearance was to be expected 
from that quarter. The expulsion of the Duke of Lorraine from 
his dominions was the first step—taken without any premonitory 
explanation or warning. The insolence of the Dutch, which Louis 
declared to be incompatible with his “glory,” was next to be punished, 
and many circumstances combined to facilitate military operations. 
The Rhine was crossed without difficulty, and, owing to the factious 
conduct of party leaders, the country was overrun almost without 
opposition. Much time, however, was wasted before Utrecht, 
during which the burghers of Amsterdam recovered sufficient courage 
and patriotism to cut the dykes and flood the Jands for many a league 
around. The murder of Pensionary De Witt and his brother, 
immediately succeeded by the elevation of William of Orange to the 
dignity of Stadtholder, constitutes an unpleasant episode in the 
struggles of the Dutch for the attainment of liberty, but Holland 
was saved from the domination of France, and Louis, weary of a 
war illustrated by no brilliant victories, returned to Versailles. The 
European equilibrium had, nevertheless, been too seriously jeopar- 
dised not to awaken the slumbering apprehensions of the other 
Powers, each of whom dreaded the extension of the conflagration to 
its own possessions. The union of Spain and Austria with Holland, 
combined with the unmistakable jealousy of the German States, 
induced Louis to recall his troops from the United Provinces. Not 
the less, however, did he present a bold front to his enemies, whom 
he again and again defeated on land and at sea. His preponderance 
at that time was so great and overwhelming that he was encouraged 
to perfect his schemes for the political subjugation of the entire 
Continent. Without condescending to go through the form of 
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declaring war, and actually in time of peace, Louis seized upon 
Strasburg and several other important places in Alsace. The 
formidable combination that was being prepared against him 
melted away like snow beneath the rays of asummersun. Charles II., 
as usual, accepted a gift in the hand ; the governing party in Holland 
were successfully tampered with ; Denmark was bought off with a 
considerable sum of money; the Elector of Brandenburg was pacified 
by fair words, while Leopold found enough to do at home in suppress- 
ing a rebellion in Hungary, incited by French intrigues, and in 
repelling an invasion by the Turks, also traceable to the incurable 
disloyalty of the French king. A truce for twenty years was finally 
accorded to prostrate Europe. ‘On the conclusion of the truce,” 
Archdeacon Coxe remarks, “ the power of France and the glory of 
Louis had attained their highest elevation. Under the celebrated 
Colbert the finances had been placed in excellent order, justice 
ameliorated, the police improved, commerce extended, colonies and 
manufactures established ; canals and communications were opened, 
new ports and arsenals formed, or forming, at Dunkirk, Toulon, Brest, 
Rochefort, and other places on the Channel; a navy of 100 sail, man- 
ned by 60,000 sailors, spreading terror through the Mediterranean, and 
contesting the mastery of the ocean with England and Holland.” 
It was impossible, however, that the supremacy of France could 
long remain unchallenged. The loss of Strasburg had deeply 
wounded the natural susceptibilities of the Germans. The foulest 
treachery had been employed in bringing about that consummation 
of which M. Martin speaks with such short-sighted exultation : “Ce 
fait ’adieu de Strasbourg 4 ’Empire germanique. . . cette illustre 
cité qui n’avait jamais été prise avant d’étre francaise, qui ne l’a 
jamais été depuis qu'elle est 4 la France ”—though he lived to see 
that illustrious city turn from France and again incorporated into. 
the German Empire. Sweden and the Italian States had been 
wantonly aggrieved. Spain, indeed, was helpless, but not less exiled 
than Germany, which was in no better condition for a serious 
campaign. William of Orange alone was indomitable. He {had 
already roused the Dutch to a sense of their imminent danger and, 
consequently, of the necessity for prompt and energetic action. He 
even succeeded in communicating some sparks of his own warlike 
and resolute spirit to England, which swarmed with pamphlets against 
the idea of the “ new universal monarchy.” France was left without 
a single ally, with the exception of the Sultan, whom Louis, like his 
predecessors, did not hesitate to encourage to renew the old Turkish 
invasions of Hungary. It is unnecessary to trace the sririted, if 
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unsuccessful, campaigns of William III. against the common dis- 
turber of the peace of Europe. Though beaten again and again, the 
dogged pertinacity of that unhappy and ill-appreciated monarch 
eventually proved too much for French aggressiveness. The misery 
of Europe was at length temporarily suspended by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, when Louis reluctantly acknowledged William of Orange to 
be the lawful sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and was com- 
pelled to resign most of his conquests. The burning question of the 
Spanish succession was, however, left untouched, and thus the 
materials were laid for another conflagration. In their turn the Turks 
were brought round to a more pacific frame of mind, and in 1699 
signed a treaty at Carlowitz, distinctly to the advantage of Austria, 
Russia, Poland, and Venice. 

The death of Charles UI. of Spain in 1700 threatened to aggran- 
dise the power of France to the detriment of all her neighbours. 
After much vacillation Charles had been persuaded by Cardinal 
Portocarrero, Archbishop of Toledo—who had been won over to 
the French interests—to bequeath his dominions to Philip, Duke of 
Anjou, second son of the Dauphin. The weak-minded monarch had 
been chiefly influenced by the admonitions of Pope Innocent XII., 
who assured him that the welfare of Christendom depended upon the 
elevation of the House of Bourbon, as a counterpoise to the ever 
dangerous influence of Austria. Charles lived to repent of what he 
had done, though not long enough to undo the mischief he had 
wrought. The young Prince was kindly received by the Spaniards, 
who cordially detested the Queen and the Austrian party, nor were 
the European Governments in a condition to set aside the testament 
of the deceased monarch. For a brief space France once more 
dominated Europe, and might have retained that proud position had 
it been possible for Louis XIV. to curb the innate arrogance which 
had grown morbid through his continuous triumphs. In an evil 
moment he recognised the son of the deceased James II. as King of 
the British Isles, in direct violation of the Treaty of Ryswick, and 
prevailed upon the Pope, the Duke of Savoy, and his grandson 
Philip, King of Spain, to act in a similar manner. Not only the 
English Protestants, but the entire nation, were filled with indigna- 
tion at such unprovoked insolence and disloyalty, while Parliament 
at once voted 40,000 sailors and a like number of soldiers. The 
Emperor and the States of Holland lost no time in entering into a 
grand alliance with England, in defence of the European equilibrium, 
and Leopold adroitly gained the sympathy of the Elector of Bran- 
denburg by acknowledging him as King of Prussia. 
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The untimely death of William ITI. failed to break up this union, 
for Anne prudently resolved to walk in the steps of her predecessor, 
and entrusted the conduct of foreign affairs to Godolphin and 
Marlborough, the latter of whom was appointed by the States 
Generalissimo of the combined forces. To narrate the victories of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugéne in Germany and the Low Countries, 
or of the Duke of Berwick in Spain, does not enter into the scope 
of this essay. Let it suffice to remark that the true interests of 
Europe were long sacrificed to the private ambition of two great 
commanders and of Heinsius, who, for their own selfish ends, 
rejected the ample concessions offered by the humbled despots. 
Through the ill-advised obstinacy of the Plenipotentiaries at Gertruy- 
denberg, the pride of the French people was roused to make a 
desperate effort in defence of their King and of their own national 
glory. Never did the Grand Monarque or his subjects appear to 
better advantage than in the hours of adversity. The destitute con- 
dition of the peasantry drove them into the army by thousands to 
avoid starvation, and they speedily became good soldiers inspired by 
sincere patriotism. The fiercely contested field of Malplaquet 
abundantly showed that the tide of victory had reached its highest 
mark, and that despair was able not only to supply arms and 
indomitable resolution to the vanquished, but even to check the 
further successes of the victors. 

The war might nevertheless have been protracted for the benefit 
of a few individuals, had not a change of ministry occurred in 
England, which sealed the fate and terminated the career of the 
Duke of Marlborough. ‘That remarkable event was followed by the 
death of the Emperor Joseph I., who was succeeded by his brother 
Charles, the pretender to the Crown of Spain. The political situation 
was thereby entirely changed. It was clearly not to the advantage 
of Europe that the Spanish dominions should be reunited with 
Austria. Not for any such object had the Grand Alliance been 
originally formed. Against the House of Bourbon the British 
people nurtured no particular prejudices. Their only concern was 
to keep apart the kingdoms of Spain and France. Besides, they 
were satisfied that no danger was to be apprehended from France 
for at least another generation. Towards their ancient enemy they 
bore no vindictive feelings. It was enough that the French popula- 
tion had been shockingly reduced ; that their Colonies had, for the 
most part, changed hands; that their finances were dreadfully 
involved ; and that the national jewels had been placed in pawn. 
The disappearance of the Crown diamonds in Spain indicated a 
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similar exhaustion in that country, while Philip’s renunciation of 
all claims to the Crown of France cleared the way for a suspension 
of arms and the earnest prosecution of negotiations to a pacific issue. 
The Treaty of Utrecht, signed on March 31, 1713, seemed to be the 
harbinger of a stable and satisfactory peace of long duration, and 
yet the ink was hardly dry before dark lowering clouds again ob- 
scured the horizon. For Philip V. of Spain entertained a personal 
hatred of Philip Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, and, had his 
daring been equal to his ambition, he would have crossed the Alps 
to claim the regency. As that wish could not be gratified he aspired 
to the French throne in the event of the death of the young prince, 
who was afterwards known as Louis 4 Bien Aimé. Had that con- 
tingency come to pass, he proposed to resign the throne of Spain to 
his son by his first wife, Marie Louise of Savoy, in the hope of thus 
holding both kingdoms in his grasp. In the meantime he resolved 
to recover from Austria the territories in Italy that had formerly 
belonged to Spain. These ambitious projects were probably sug- 
gested to him by his second wife, Elizabeth Farnese, presumptive 
heiress to the Duchy of Parma, Placentia, and Tuscany, and who 
completely ruled her husband, as, in her turn, she was herself con- 
trolled by Cardinal Alberoni. The Cardinal was undoubtedly a 
great statesman, though his policy was frequently marred and ulti- 
mately frustrated by his excessive subtlety and love of intrigue. 
His designs, however, were thwarted and counteracted by the Abbé 
Dubois, who prevailed upon the Regent to cultivate the friendship 
of England and Holland, and to adhere rigidly to the Treaty of 
Utrecht. 

In 1717 the peace of Europe was seriously threatened by the 
rancorous animosity that divided the Courts of Madrid and Vienna, 
though, for different reasons, neither Power was prepared to submit 
their differences to the arbitrament of arms. A collision, however, was 
brought about through the arrest of the Grand Inquisitor of Spain 
while traversing the Milanese territory, and as no other redress was 
obtainable, a small force of Spanish soldiers took possession of the 
Island of Sardinia. The Emperor thereupon appealed to the co-signa- 
tories of the Triple Alliance, and received valuable assistance from 
Great Britain. A Spanish fleet was destroyed off the Sicilian coast 
by Admiral Byng, but Alberoni’s downfall was mainly attributable to 
his own folly. He was charged with having organised a plot for 
the seizure and deposition of the Duke of Orleans, with a view to 
secure the regency for his royal master, Philip V. The detection 
of this outrageous conspiracy was followed by a declaration of 
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war on the part of France, and two months late: of Holland. The 
invasion of Spain by a French army under the Duke of Berwick, 
and the destruction of the Spanish navy, at length convinced Philip 
that the policy he had adopted was opposed to the honour and inte- 
rests of his Crown. The dismissal and banishment of Cardinal 
Alberoni led to a general suspension of hostilities, and, ultimately, 
to the Treaty of London, which aimed at the reconciliation of all the 
European Powers, though with quite partial success. 

The singular innovation introduced into the Austrian law of suc- 
cession by Charles VI. in 1724, under the title of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, was accepted by England only on the condition that no 
Archduchess, heiress to the Imperial Power, should marry a 
Bourbon, or any other prince in a position to disturb the inter- 
mational balance of power. The marriage of the Emperor’s daughter, 
Maria Theresa, to Francis of Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
secured the British alliance, which, at a later period, proved in- 
valuable to the young Queen of Hungary. Maria Theresa in 1740— 
the same year which witnessed the accession of Frederick the Great 
to the throne of Prussia—succeeded to a goodly heritage, comprising 
the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, the provinces of Silesia, 
Austrian Suabia, Upper and Lower Austrian Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Burgaw, Rusgau, the Low Countries, and Tyrol, together 
with the Duchies of Milan, Parma, and Placentia. Bohemia, however, 
was claimed by Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, while Augustus 
II., King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, pleaded a right to the 
entire succession by virtue of his marriage with the eldest daughter of 
Joseph L., the elder brother and predecessor of Charles VI. But the 
first assault was delivered by Frederick the Great, who invaded 
and to a certain extent conquered Lower Silesia. The rapid success 
of that great captain stimulated the martial ardour of the French 
nobles, who chafed under the pacific sway of Cardinal Fleury. 
Their eyes were turned towards Maria Theresa’s Italian territories as 
the most easy of access and historically connected with French 
ambition and enterprise for upwards of twocenturies. French States- 
men looked farther afield, and aimed at the exaltation of the House of 
Bourbon upon the abasement of the House of Hapsburg. They pro- 
posed at the same time to secure the Imperial dignity for Charles 
Albert, Elector of Bavaria, who was entirely dependent on France. 
A temporary alliance was accordingly patched up with Prussia, and 
the Count of Belleisle was sent across the Rhine at the head of 
a well-appointed army. Had that policy borne the fruits that were 
expected of it, France would have obtained the undisputed leader- 
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ship of the Continent; but happily for the liberties of Europe, it was 
the common belief of the Governments of Germany, England and 
Holland, and even among the Powers on the Baltic, that, in order 
to counterbalance the ascendency of France, it was indispensably 
necessary to maintain the House of Austria as an equipoise. Large 
subsidies were voted for the service of Maria Theresa by the British 
Parliament, whose chivalrous spirit was strongly excited by the 
romantic position and conduct of the young queen. English money 
incited the sluggish Dutch to make a mild demonstration against the 
ambition of France, while the Czarina Elizabeth manifested feelings 
of sympathy towards her sister sovereigns, and Sardinia openly 
withdrew from active opposition. Cardinal Fleury himself was, 
from age and temperament, averse from war, and infinitely pre- 
ferred to weave a network of intrigue, not to draw together the 
other Powers, but rather to divide them by mutual jealousies and 
thereby promote the supremacy of France. The election of the 
Consort of Maria Theresa to the Imperial dignity, by the style and 
title of Francis I., was a considerable disappointment to French 
self-love, though practically less important than the setting in motion, 
by English and Dutch gold, of the first Russian army that ever 
crossed the German frontier. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 afforded Europe a little 
breathing time, which was unfortunately employed in making pre- 
parations for the renewal of strife on a larger scale. Circumstances 
speedily justified the distrust with which Frederick II. regarded 
that melancholy example of diplomatic optimism and imbecility. 
Troubles, he foresaw, were certain to arise on the death of the king 
of Spain, nor would France and England long delay to quarrel 
over the boundaries of Canada. The bitter struggle between 
Francis I. and Charles Quint had inspired Frenchmen with a 
traditional dislike towards the Austrians very similar to the feeling 
they have for so many centuries cherished towards the English 
nation. Count Kaunitz, however, being seriously alarmed by the 
rapid growth of the military power of Prussia, resolved at any cost 
to win over France to the Austrian side. His task was not an 
easy one, for, although he encountered no great difficulty in insinuating 
himself into the good graces of Madame de Pompadour, he met 
with a formidable obstacle in the pride of Maria Theresa. In the 
end political exigencies triumphed over prudish, and even proper 
sentiments, but the co-operation of England under the energetic 
guidance of the first Pitt more than counterbalanced to Prussia the 
hostile allegiance of France and Austria. Within the space of five 
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years the French were despoiled of their North American colonies: 
and in India, while relaying the foundations of a shattered factory, 
Clive turned up an empire. Never at any time, perhaps, were the 
tremendous strength and inexhaustible resources of Great Britain 
more freely manifested in Europe than immediately before Pitt’s dis- 
missal from office. England, however, as Heeren acknowledges, has 
never sought to dominate Europe, though never wholly disengaged 
from European combinations and complications. Her object has 
nearly always been to prevent the dangerous preponderance of any 
one potentate, and with that view she has usually taken her stand by 
the side of the weaker belligerent, and “ materially contributed, in a 
greater degree than any other European Power, to uphold the political 
balance of Europe.” 

By the Treaty of Versailles in 1758 France and Austria united 
their forces, in order to confine Frederick II. within the narrow limits 
_ of his hereditary dominions, and to protect Germany against ag- 
gression. Their enmity was also directed against England, whom 
they chose to accuse of disturbing the tranquillity of Europe. The 
most bitter enemy of the Prussian monarch was, however, the Empress 
Elizabeth, who had come to look upon Prussia as a desirable acqui- 
sition, and anticipated only slight opposition to her project of 
annexation. The French were the first to grow weary of the war. 
Their losses had been enormous. The alliance with Austria had no 
longer the charm of novelty, and had, besides, entailed such severe 
sacrifices that the people cried aloud for peace. Meanwhile, 
Ferdinand VI., King of Spain, had been gathered to his forefathers, 
and was succeeded by his brother Don Carlos. Jealous of the 
British conquest of the French provinces in North America, and ap- 
prehensive as to the security of his own possessions on that continent, 
Charles III. sought safety in the Family Compact, which has been 
described as “an ambitious league which seemed to threaten the 
liberties of Europe with extinction,” though it failed to extinguish 
anything but itself. 

‘he remarkable progress of the Russian army under Prince 
Galitzin in 1769 reasonably alarmed the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, 
who were alike overshadowed by the menacing growth of the semi- 
barbarous Power that seemed on the point of renewing the Tartar 
invasions of the Middle Ages. Their common danger caused them 
to forget their mutual grievance for the moment, though some time 
elapsed before the Czarina Catherine II. could be made to recognise 
the unwisdom of having too many enemies to confront, but no doubt 
her disappointment as regards the Turks was mitigated by the pros- 
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pect of sharing the spoils of Poland with the two other unscrupulous 
Governments. The peace of Europe was certainly preserved through 
the partition of that ill-conditioned kingdom and people. After con- 
gratulating Europe on the aggrandisement of the Hohenzollerns as 
tending to balance the oftentimes excessive influence of the Austrian 
monarchy, Lord Brougham, in a similar spirit, approved the partition 
of Poland. He could not, of course, be otherwise than shocked by 
such a flagrant violation of the principles of international morality, 
but he comforted himself with the reflection that the despoilers were 
three in number, whereas, in the absence of the balancing system, the 
tempting morsel would have been swallowed at a gulp by Russia, and 
would have given her a decided preponderance in Northern, and even 
in Central, Europe. 

Until the outbreak of the French Revolution British statesmen 
deemed it their first duty to arrest the progress of Russia, and to 
humble the overweening arrogance of Austria. That tremendous 
cataclysm, however, completely effaced for a while the old inter- 
national landmarks, and the European continent narrowly escaped 
subjugation by Imperial France. The steadfast opposition of England, 
though marked by an astonishing series of blunders and misad- 
ventures by land, ultimately broke the force and arrested the progress 
of French conquest, and gave time to the great military Powers to 
gather together their armies for a final effort to regain their freedom 
of action. It is quite unnecessary to summarise the changing phe- 
nomena and startling vicissitudes of the Napoleonic wars. In the 
end, with a few inevitable variations, the old order of things was 
restored. The French were, of course, compelled to retire behind 
their long-established frontier, and Europe awoke as a giant from a 
troubled bewildering dream. The balance of power had become 
almost a myth, until the “crowning mercy” of Waterloo replaced 
the nations very nearly in their former relative positions. 

The foreign policy of Louis Philippe was characterised by two 
episodes, neither of which proved advantageous or honourable to 
his government. With the object of preventing Constantinople 
from falling under the influence of any other European Power, M. 
Thiers encouraged Mehemet Ali in his design to render Egypt and 
Syria independent of the Porte. In all probability caring very little 
for the Sultan’s supremacy over those two provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire, Lord Palmerston was, nevertheless, quite resolved that the 
passage to India, whether by the Red Sea or by the Euphrates and 
Persia, should not be at the mercy of France or of any of the Great 
Powers. He would have preferred to act in concert with France 
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rather than with Russia, but found it impracticable to work in har- 
mony with M. Thiers, who was moved by a profound and abiding 
jealousy of England, and was above all things solicitous to prevent 
the disembarkation of Russian troops on Turkish soil. The negotia- 
tions in London were protracted beyond all claims of reason or 
necessity. In order to maintain what he was pleased to call the 
European equilibrium, but which might more justly have been desig- 
nated the military ascendency of France, M. Thiers demanded of 
the Chamber the means to keep up a standing army of 600,000 
regular troops, independently of reserves and the National Guard. 
A not inconsiderable faction were clamorous for a revolutionary war, 
and called upon the Government to overrun the European Continent 
with an irresistible mass of legionaries to proclaim a Universal 
Republic, and to make an end of kings and emperors. So long as 
public opinion in France continued in this unsettled and dangerous 
state, it was clearly impossible for Lord Palmerston to place con- 
fidence in M. Thiers, or in any other French minister. At the 
same time he had to contend against the selfish and insidious pro- 
positions of the Russian Government, but by dint of perseverance 
and steadfastness of purpose, he finally drew together Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and England, while France was absolutely isolated, and had 
the mortification of beholding the Sultan’s sovereignty re-established 
over Syria and Egypt. 

The second episode to which allusion has been made was the 
offspring of M. Guizot’s peculiar genius, and has commonly been 
supposed to have largely contributed to the subversion of the 
Orleans dynasty. On the death of King Ferdinand VII., in 1833, 
his daughter Isabella was recognised as heiress to the vacant throne, 
though contrary to French interests and to the rescript of Philip V. 
in 1714, which limited female succession to cases where no male 
heirs existed, direct or collateral The ancient custom of the 
country, however, ultimately prevailed, and the French accepted and 
supported the claims of Isabella from 1833 to 1842. Though only 
twelve years of age, the young queen was then declared marriageable, 
and M. Guizot certainly remarks that it was to the advantage of 
France that “ Spain should naturally court her alliance, and remain 
unconnected with every European combination hostile to French 
interests.” Queen Christina was entirely influenced by the French 
Court, and was anxious that her eldest daughter should marry the 
Duc d’Aumale, though Louis Philippe was averse to a direct matri- 
monial alliance between the two branches of the House of Bourbon. 
For one thing, he was unwilling to excite the jealousy of Europe, 
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and especially of England ; nor was he at all satisfied in his own 
mind as to the stability of Spanish affairs. He asked for no more 
than the confirmation of the Bourbon dynasty upon the Spanish 
throne, which might have been effected by the choice of one of the 
sons of Don Carlos, or of the Infanta Don Francisco. In the 
abstract, Lord Aberdeen was not unfavourable to M. Guizot’s views, 
though he demurred to the Duc d’Aumale as tending to disturb 
the balance of Europe, and he was further of opinion that the young 
Princess should be at liberty to choose her own husband. It came 
at last to be generally understood that Isabella would eventually 
marry a Bourbon prince, though the English Court would have been 
better pleased to witness her union with the brother of Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg, who had married the Queen of Portugal. 

Louis Philippe, with discreditable duplicity, personally and with 
his own lips assured Queen Victoria, his own guest at the Chateau 
d’Eu, that in no circumstances would he accept the hand of Isabella 
of Spain for any one of his sons, and with that Royal assurance 
ce cher Aberdeen was naturally quite satisfied. The promise was, 
indeed, fulfilled as to the letter, though shamelessly broken as to 
the spirit. On August 27, 1846, Queen Isabella summoned her 
ministers to her presence, and informed them of her decision to 
receive for her husband her cousin, the Duke of Cadiz, son of Don 
Francisco de Paula and Donna Carlotta, and that on the same day 
her sister, the Donna Fernanda, would be married to the Duke of 
Montpensier. When the partial success of M. Guizot’s chicanery 
was reported to the British Foreign Office, Lord Palmerston re- 
marked to Count Jarnac, the French Ambassador: “This is the 
most glaring act of ambition and political aggrandisement Europe 
has witnessed since the Empire.” He protested against the 
Infanta’s marriage as prejudicial to the independence of Spain, and 
to the preservation of the international equipoise. His apprehen- 
sions were dispelled in less than two years, and equally futile was 
M. Guizot’s undertaking that the Infanta and the Duke of 
Montpensier should reside permanently in France. Looking back 
in after years upon these events, in which he played such a dis- 
loyal part, the exiled Minister sadly confessed that “ politicians as 
often deceive themselves as to -the evils they dread as on the 
success they promise themselves, and time teaches lessons the 
vexations of which would be spared them by a more just apprecia- 
tion of the facts and men in the midst of which the events have 
taken place.” He might have added that a more upright and 
straightforward policy would have proved more honourable to him- 
self and more beneficial to his country. 
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The Second French Empire was full of surprises. More than 
once it seemed to threaten Europe with “ hideous ruin and combus- 
tion,” but. the storm clouds gradually dispersed, and the political 
atmosphere recovered its serenity. Though instinct with revolu- 
tionary projects, Napoleon III. fortunately lacked decision of 
character, and while he hesitated the onportunity was lost. « It can- 
not be said that he was ever trusted by any one of the European 
Powers. He had no definiteness of vision, no fixity of principle, no 
confidence in himself or his ministers. He dreamed of being the 
despotic, irresponsible ruler of a thoroughly submissive democracy. 
He was troubled with ideas ever varying, ever clashing with one 
another. At one time he desired to parcel out Northern Africa. He 
proposed to give Morocco to Spain, a considerable slice of Tripoli to 
the Kingdom of Sardinia, Egypt to England, and a portion of Syria to 
Austria. For France he sought compensation in other quarters. 
He would gladly have promoted the union of Portugal with Spain, 
and the restoration of the Kingdom of Poland. The emancipation 
of Italy from foreign domination was more largely his handiwork 
than he had either wished or contemplated. Like all Frenchmen, 
he dreaded the solidification of Germany as fatal to his lifelong 
dream of reviving the Empire of Charlemagne, and upon that rock 
his own Empire was in the end miserably wrecked and shattered. His 
predilection for the groupings of nationalities was repugnant to all 
established Governments. His leaning towards a Russian alliance 
was viewed with jealousy by the other Powers, chiefly, perhaps, be- 
cause no reasonable motive could be discovered for his sudden 
partiality for the oppression of his professed clients, the Turks and the 
Poles. Notimprobably it was Austria that had roused the resentment 
and cupidity of the two Emperors. Nothing, however, happened 
during the reign of Napoleon III. so subversive of the European 
equilibrium as the Peace of Sadowa (or of Prague) in 1866. It 
was idle to expect from a unified Germany any sort of compensation 
on the Rhine, or even the neutralisation of a territory strong enough 
to serve as an independent State, equally closed against both his 
neighbours, If it be true that Prince Bismarck dangled before the 
dazed eyes of the debilitated monarch the incorporation of Belgium, 
the infatuation of the Emperor .and his unwise counsellors must 
have been fatuous indeed to have credited the sincerity of such a 
proposition. Of all men living Prince Bismarck would be the last 
to consent to the aggrandisement of France by the possession of the 
iron foundries of Liége, the productive coal mines of Hainault, the 
fertile plains of Flandersand Brabant, a navigable river like the Scheldt 
with the splendid port of Antwerp, and, above all, of easy access to 
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the lower waters of the Rhine. The restless ambition of the French 
people was clearly incompatible with the tranquillity and even with 
the stability of Germany as recently constituted. A collision was 
inevitable, and it was brought about by the matchless tact of Prince 
Bismarck at the moment when Germany was completeiy prepared 
for the desperate struggle, and when the disorganisation of the 
French finances, the demoralisation of her army and people, and the 
astounding incapacity of her statesmen and generals rendered the 
success of the invaders as certain as any human prevision could 
venture to predict. 

For the moment the German Empire is the pivot upon which the 
peace of Europe turns and depends. The union of two strong 
warlike Powers such as France and Russia would undoubtedly 
disturb the rocking stone known as the balance of power in Europe, 
and bring unnumbered woes upon mankind ; but in the event of 
such an untoward alliance Austria and Italy would almost necessarily 
gravitate towards the great Teutonic Empire, while Great Britain 
would hardly regard with indifference the progress of a contest that 
could not long remain foreign to her Asiatic interests. 


JAMES HUTTON. 











THE PITIES OF ITALY. 


HEN a man proves himself to be quite undesirable in al? 
respects, it is easy to repress him by means of assassination 
or of the amateur pianoforte, or one may insure his eternal departure 
by lending him some money, or by any other obvious method. But 
what is to be done with people whose unpraiseworthy characteristics. 
are tempered with so many good ones that the former must be 
suffered for the latter’s sake? Clearly, their society is not to be 
eschewed altogether, for fear that, while their shortcomings are 
escaped from, the benefit of their virtues may be likewise missed. 
The same condition of things may be said to exist in the case of 
nations as much as, if not more than, in that of individuals ; so that 
whoever wants to procure at their hands as many advantages as pos- 
sible must needs, taking one thing with another, be thankful for 
some portion, and, if unthankful for the rest, at least be content to 
accept it with becoming resignation and with the meek reflection, 
‘** What a pity!” 

“Tf I had not been a Frenchman,” a certain statesman is sup- 
posed to have said once to his English host, “ I should have liked 
to be an Englishman.” ‘ And I,” the other is supposed to have 
answered, with more wit .han politeness, “if I had not been an 
Englishman, should have liked to be one.” Now, the first thing in 
Italy that will strike everybody is: What do these Italians want to 
be? It is manifest that they are tired of being themselves ; for, it 
would seem, they have resolved to abolish all such methods of 
behaviour as, once upon a time, served to lend them individuality 
and to provide them with a sort of distinctiveness whereby they 
might be recognised from other folk. At the present moment, 
indeed, there is not an Italian of any education or social position 
whose aim and purpose is other than to imitate the practices that 
appertain to some country outside his own. Nay, even in villages. 
and remote hamlets the peasants also abandon the customs that were 
theirs, in order to adopt others imported from elsewhere, whose 
meaning they by no means understand ; and, essaying a new manner 
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of life on foreign principles, however difficult of application these 
may be, they will have all sorts of foreign merchandise and foreign 
goods and foreign inventions, and will no more hesitate to assume 
exotic vestments which not only destroy the picturesqueness that 
they used to have, but which also render them exceedingly ridiculous. 
So, too, in the classes that are more learned and more opulent : 
there is not one man to-day who does not rejoice in perpetually 
speaking some other language than his, if he is able to do so, be 
it with ever so abominable or incomprehensible an accent ; nor 
is there one who does not feel prouder if his appearance and 
demeanour induce the unsophisticated to believe him to be of some 
other nationality than he is; nor will he shrink from trouble or 
expense or inconvenience for the sake of bringing this sort of effect 
into the most considerable evidence he can. What is the good of 
this? Surely there is no good. 

Of course nubody denies that in most cases, where any advantage 
may accrue from imitation, such imitation is well enough, for want 
of anything better. For instance, it was probably beneficial to Italy, 
at the period of its reorganisation, to establish its constitution on 
somewhat the same bases as those which were seen to be the most 
convenient elsewhere ; likewise, it was probably well to retain the 
law code of a foreign conqueror, for fear, at its rejection, of some- 
body supplying another with worse blunders in it, to say nothing 
of worse obscurity and more extraordinary syntax ; and, in a third 
instance, every one must congratulate a people on reproducing the 
results of modern discovery, such as the various modes of applying 
electricity, hair-wash, steam, and so on. But, on the other hand, 
who will assert that anything except ultimate discomfiture can pro- 
ceed out of this wholesale renunciation of national characteristics 
which is taking place at present, and even increasing in intensity 
from day to day? And, for the most part, the exchange of ideas has 
not been effected, as we shall see presently, in those cases where 
profit might have been anticipated from the alteration, but has 
rather been made for the sake, as it were, of its making, and with 
regard to arrangements which had far better never been overthrown. 
It may seem trivial to take notice of such apparently insignificant 
matters as language, food, or raiment, which were mentioned above. 
But whoever observes how swiftly changes in these things induce a 
different manner of conduct altogether, will perceive that, so far 
from being insignificant, they are indeed the very sources whence a 
multitude of more important affairs have sprung; for once a due 
measure of receptivity of notions having been surpassed, the more 
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external habits are introduced the more they will assuredly lay hold 
on the populace, and eventually predominate, until there is no 
longer evinced any national enterprise, ambition, or energy whatever, 
inasmuch as all become resigned to a state of inanition and of 
mimicry. Straightway this idea, passing from smaller things, begins 
also to affect greater ; and thus it is that on all sides we see the Italians 
in their own land subservient to foreign masters, ousted from manage- 
ment, deprived because of their ineptitude, ‘and driven headlong 
to an unspirited subordination, while even such meagre commercial 
institutions as they have got must needs, in order to avert insolvency, 
be managed by the English or by the French or by the Swiss, with 
batches of Germans half-way down the scale, they themselves re- 
maining at the bottom. If some new undertaking is set on foot, it 
is set on foot by a stranger, while these must think themselves lucky 
if they are even invited to participate in it in the smallest way. In 
answer to this it is urged that they have never evinced any fitness 
for business operations ; and, truly enough, one cannot expect a 
nation whose genius produced mere Ghirlandaios and Del Sartos to 
compete successfully with one whose genius possesses, for proof of 
its deserts, such superior results as sewing machines, automatic 
machines, human machines, vermilion and gamboge advertisements, 
and emporiums of cheap haberdashery. To expect this would be 
too exacting. Yet, all the same, there is no doubt Italy is mistaken 
in retiring so completely from the arena of wholesome competition, 
and in giving herself up so limply to the reflection that for all her 
commercial adventures she must rely on the energies of the first 
foreigner who comes along. 

Already she has too little confidence left in herself; soon she 
will have none. Though she herself is now the readiest to admit 
that she is losing everything and gaining nothing by her connection 
with Germany and Austria, it is most doubtful whether, when the 
opportunity comes, she will sever it. ‘I like the French, adversaries 
though they be, better than the Germans, though these are friends,” 
is (an uncomfortable translation of) one of the most common remarks 
amongst all classes in Italy. Yet, since she cannot be reconciled 
with the French halfpenny prints, she prefers to make a foe of that 
nation than to stand self-reliant alone. And it seems as if she must 
always be following at someone’s heels—even Austrian heels—inviting 
incompetency by believing that she is incompetent. 

Moreover, a similar unhappy conviction is making Italians 
retire from their own strongholds. If,.by the admission of the 
whole world, there was a thing in which they excelled, it was their 
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art. And what is happening to this? They are letting it be super- 
seded by whatsoever is forthcoming from the uttermost parts of 
Europe. Their own artists do not try any more, for the plain reason 
that, if they did try, no one would appreciate or encourage them, 
but all would flock to the same places as they flock to now. Thus, 
they who have produced the Uffizzi Palace and the Vatican cannot 
nowadays have an exhibition similar to our Academy or to the Salon. 
Perhaps they would be ashamed to have it, even if they could. We 
may, therefore, leave this question on oneside. At all events we may 
feel sure that the same shame does not apply to other branches of 
artistic activity, although, on inspection of these branches, we find 
that the existing state of affairs is similar. Go, for instance, to the 
classical theatre in search of Goldoni; behold, they are playing 
Shakespeare—and what Shakespeare! Go on to the modern ; be- 
hold, it is Ibsen or Sardou! Proceed to the region of comedy or 
farce ; it is only some conceit transported from the Palais Royal. 
But these are the performances which fill the seats ; whereas a com- 
position of internal origin is played to deadheads or to empty rows. 
Again, how futile it is to search at the bookseller’s for a new Italian 
publication ; for, if you by chance encounter a fresh scientific work, 
it is certain to be a translation from the German ; or if, in a lighter 
vein, peradventure you discover a new vagary in philosophy, its 
origin is sure to be English, while the remainder of the shop is 
occupied with volumes of Tauchnitz and with Parisian psychologies 
at 3 francs 50 the rigmarole, and with reviews that are concerned 
with criticisms of what is passing five hundred miles away. ‘ What! 
have you no new novels or poems of your own, then?” has been 
asked of them sometimes, and the answer is, “No.” “Why?” 
** Because there is no public for our authors.” And, to be sure, the 
handful of scribes who, persevering, have striven against these diffi- 
culties, have been, and are, obliged to adopt the style of the foreigner 
who is most popular at the time ; so that this is in the manner of 
Bourget, and that of Tolstoi, and the otherof Hauptmann. Precisely 
the same thing occurs in musical productions of all sorts. Indeed, 
it was only the other day that the most illustrious composer in the 
country produced as his latest inspiration an opera which was 
avowedly constructed upon the principles of Wagner, or, in other 
words, upon principles which, whether good or bad, are at any rate 
wholly antagonistic to those by means of which Italian ideas of 
melody were ever expressed. And, by way of illustrating the dangers 
that beset adaptations generally, the chief personage in this Shake- 
spearian libretto was represented all over Italy with red Dundreary 
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whiskers, and he only lacked the telescope and the check suit to 
have been the exact reproduction of the pseudo-typical Briton whose 
home is the Folies-Bergétres. But (to return to the music) when 
this work was produced all acclaimed it vociferously, no one seeming 
to be sorry about it in the least degree. If, then, so great a master 
of melody forsakes the national manner of expression for the 
Teuton’s with such success, what is to withhold the younger men 
from doing the same? ‘Thus they allow even their music to perish, 
just as everything else has perished. As far as this goes, of course 
it is hard for us to understand that this can matter much either one 
way or the other, because, in spite of affectations and of enthusiasts, 
the opera with us remains, and will ever remain, the merest incident 
in the midst of a London season, and at the outside can only be 
said to compete with race-meetings and fashionable churches as a 
suitable place for staring and being stared at, and for the display of 
new designs in millinery and chignons. We must remember, 
however, that in Italy the opera has a place in the lives and hearts 
of the entire people ; so that it is all the more remarkable that they 
should be ready to exchange their own style, which lately was so 
dear to them, for that which is its very opposite. Indeed, one 
would have thought the tunes of this nation—if the elect will 
pardon it for having got any—would have been the very last things 
to be given up. Nevertheless, it is notorious that, from La Scala 
down to the tiniest cafft-concerto, there is little to be heard now 
except imported measures attached to the distorted rhythm of vile 
translations, while the whole scale of other people’s treasures is 
descended, beginning with Gounod and Wagner, through Audran 
and Lecocq, until harmonious depths are reached in versions of 
“Ta-ra-ra” and of “ Daisy Bell.” And, since there is no speed in 
the acquirement of the originals, all that is presented, be it in music, 
in literature, in the drama, or what not, is, by the time it has undergone 
transposal, not only poor and paltry as all transposals are, but is also 
stale, ancient, and more depressing than are the political compli- 
cations which seem to be the only things that Italy cares to produce 
bran new. 

A similar affection for what is second-hand pervades all the amuse- 
ments there are. Observe the entertainments given in houses. 
There scarcely remains one not based upon alien ethics of enjoyment, 
with the result that hosts and guests alike are weary, and are praying 
for the end before half-time is reached ; and, even if the rich are able 
to attain success in this matter, those who are not rich having for- 
sworn the custom of easy-going hospitality which once was theirs, 
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must now content themselves with the miserable substitute, badly 
done, which acquires its etiquette and all its conduct from reports of 
an English or French suburban tea-fight. Even the northern severity 
of demeanour is frequently assumed at these proceedings, and, the 
natural affability of the Latin having been discarded, there exists a 
sort of apprehension that if any one is natural he will forfeit all that 
rigid respectability which he is now determined to ingather from the 
outskirts of Philistia. Further, the desire for pleasure, inherent in 
this southern race, is no longer to be assuaged with the diversions 
which hitherto have been considered practicable and expedient, and 
which could be carried into effect satisfactorily ; but now an Italian, 
in absurd clothes, must career on a second-rate horse at the tail of a 
third-rate pack of hounds across tracts of country which are wholly 
unsuitable to the performance. Then, having descended into out- 
rigger racing boats, clumsily copied from ours, he must endeavour to 
row in the most elaborate ’Varsity form along rivers which, of all 
rivers on earth, are the least fit for such undertakings ; and, to finish 
up the day appropriately, he must go head over heels for a couple of 
hours up and down the “ skatings ring,” in the crazy belief that in this 
discarded and stale pastime he is doing something exceedingly 
British and, for that reason, conspicuously “smart.” By way of being 
British also is the piteous burlesque of horse-racing, whereat, in silence 
save for the occasional voice of a bookmaker to whom no one listens, 
a troop of effete cattle, at whom no one looks, ridden by jockeys so 
bad that they can get no employment elsewhere, amble round the 
course until it is time for the ladies to get out of the grand stand and 
promenade once more along the lawn. 

Such sorrows as these are the substitutes for the national amuse- 
ments. ‘The fruits of them may be best appreciated by noticing how 
Italy, day by day, is losing the gaiety, the cheerfulness, the laughter, 
that once were hers, and, instead, is becoming as melancholy as all 
our territories up here where sunshine abides not. 

It would be tedious to examine all the cases in which the 
Italians are either renouncing their own or letting it be renounced 
for them ; but, if those already mentioned may serve for examples, 
it need only be added that there is hardly a city or a community ora 
condition of life over there wherein the same tendencies are not con- 
spicuous. What a pity this is! It is indeed a pity from a patriotic 
point of view as well as from a sentimental standpoint ; nay, for far 
more urgent reasons than sentimental reasons, it is a pity, because in 
the unfortunate state of their finances they are in absolute need of 
making their country as attractive as possible to the wealthier 
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foreigner. ‘They are aware of this, and know also that even the worst 
species of cockney tripper must be enticed for the sake of the 
sovereigns he imports. But, unless they are careful, they will discover 
very soon that it is not everybody—-even amongst cockney trippers— 
who cares to repair a second time for change, or amusement, or 
instruction, to a country where, on arrival, he finds that he must be 
satisfied both to do and see and hear and get exactly the same 
things that he has always done, seen, heard, and got at home. Nor 
will Italians convince themselves that possibilities are limited by birth 
and blood and race as much as by any other accidents, and that it is 
completely beyond the power of southerns to acquire the virtues of 
northerns, or of these to acquire the virtues of those, without render- 
ing themselves either objectionable or, more probably, ludicrous at 
the very outset of the endeavour. 

There are other things which have to be regretted, rather (in the 
cases which follow) by the casual visitor than by the accustomed 
and inured resident. The visitor, then, laments that Italians do 
not teil him the truth. He is right ; they never tell it either to him 
or to each other or to anyone else ; and this is where their mistake 
is most apparent. Of course it is very naughty of them to try to 
deceive the innocent at all; but, apart from this view of the trans 
gression, how much more satisfactory and profitable their untruths 
would be if only these were a little more ingenious and less frequent ! 
“‘T was here all the while,” any one of them will say to you when, 
after having waited two hours without moving from the spot, you 
reproach him presently about the appointment which he never 
dreamt of keeping ; or “I warned you of that before,” he will 
swear to you, er Dio, when you discover some unpleasant circum- 
stance which he has taken extraordinary pains to conceal. Being 
so obviously, not to say drearily, erroneous, all such assertions are 
unworthy a good man ; and when they, or others equal to them, 
are repeated at intervals of five minutes, they become more 
unworthy than ever. For he that tells the truth, say, some nine times 
out of ten, can generally persuade somebody to believe him about 
three times out of four ; but if he be discovered in falsehood—and, 
worse than that, in obvious and obtuse falsehood—nine times out 
of ten, he is simply flinging his tenth opportunity to the winds, 
since, though it were a fragment of the Nicene Creed itself, there is 
no one who would credit it. Moreover, his fault is yet worse when, 
as frequently happens, the greater number of those nine are quite 
unnecessary, pointless, and used on trivial occasions when an excuse 
would have sufficed or perhaps when nothing need have been said 
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at all. The result is that, after a short space of time, no one trusts 
the Italians any more, because, on account of their indiscretion, 
they have “given themselves away.” Now we, instead of con- 
demning them so stoutly as we do, should be on the other hand 
particularly sympathetic about the pity of this blunder ; for we are 
able to arrange our own prevarications and deceptions so nicely 
that they frequently escape detection altogether, with the result 
that over there we are considered the most truthful nation in the 
world, and—can one imagine ?—“ a parola inglese” has actually 
passed into a recognised expression of the language, whereby is 
signified the utmost unimpeachability in the way of trustworthiness. 
For the sake of chivalry, if for no other sake, the more capable 
should ever be clement to the less well qualified ; and those who 
excel must forbear from asperity towards those who do not. Thus 
it surely behoves us to reserve our strictures for other occasions, 
and in this matter of deceit to refrain once more from observing 
anything harsher than “ What a pity !” 

A kindred spirit of tolerance must be exercised in the con- 
sideration of their abandoned vice of cheating. Just as they will 
lie unwisely about next door to nothing, so also will they cheat 
unwisely over the most trifling transaction, never pausing to con- 
sider that, though even the operation meet with momentury success, 
the ultimate gain must certainly be far inferior in value to the 
amount of reputation for fairness which is placed in jeopardy. 
In matters of any moment, the practice is conceivable enough, 
depending for avoidance, for the most part, on considerations of 
individual prosperity or scruple ; but it is truly lamentable that the 
system should pervade every department of purchase or exchange 
so thoroughly that there can be found no escape from it whatever. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that there is no sum so exiguous, 
and no article so worthless, but that the one and the other are con- 
verted into vehicles for a piece of unfair dealing ; and, if possible, 
an Italian will be fraudful concerning a halfpennyworth of macaroni 
as readily as he will be fraudful over a commodity that costs a 
thousand francs. His speciality, though, is in petty sums. “ How 
much is this?” you inquire of him. The thing, say, is threepence ; 
but, if you pay it, the next time it is fourpence, and then sixpence, 
and eventually a lira, other amounts being dealt with in proportion. 
Thus everybody, however great may be his reluctance, is driven to 
bargaining and haggling, lest, if he once pay what is desired of him, 
the price may not rest there, but may continue increasing every day 
until the protest which he withheld at first is absolutely forced out of 
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him in the end, and he is compelled to begin all over again. A 
more sophisticated people—let us not say a more scrupulous— 
reserves its frauds for important transactions, when the profit deriv- 
able is of some signal value, and having with considerable subtlety 
matured those frauds during its Sunday evenings at home, only puts 
them into execution at moments that are most becoming. But the 
Italian, apparently, although the example is before his eyes, will 
never understand that this, and this only, is the advantageous course 
to pursue, while it can only be disastrous to himself to imperil, and 
eventually to lose, a very great deal of confidence for the sake of a 
very few coins. No; like his deceits, his frauds are wofully petty 
as a rule, and should excite more sorrow than indignation. Large 
proof of this conclusion resides in the fact that he is seldom an 
offender of this sort on any elaborate scale, by no means being able 
to rival the French or English adventurers who, with labyrinths of 
schemes involving infinite labour, contrive to reduce the unwary to 
the workhouse, while they themselves, on several thousands a year, 
are residing in half a dozen houses. He does not do this. Nor 
does he, save in the very rarest instances, live far beyond his 
means in places where he is unknown, then to be conveniently 
absent when the creditors appear. Nor is he fond of frequenting 
the largest jewellers’ or 47ic-a-brac shops for the purpose of suffering 
from that grievous malady of kleptomania so prevalent elsewhere. 
He is foolishly steadfast, rather, to happy-go-lucky little swindles, 
which the merest student could detect at once; and it must be 
admitted that, in this respect, a perpetual example is set him by no 
less an institution than his own Government, which, having issued 
certain notes, says : “ These notes are worth a lira each,” and when 
they are offered in payment of taxation observes: “Oh, no ; you 
must buy money wherewith to pay this tax.” More than the nominal 
value of the notes has to be paid for money ; the Government, 
therefore, having declared its paper issues to have such and such a 
value, does, in fact, immediately afterwards declare that its paper 
has not got more than a fraction of that value, and by these means 
it reaps a little harvest of farthings year by year. It all seems too 
paltry to be angry about, but there is no doubt that many get 
angry about it ; and, to be sure, the perpetual recurrence of such 
measures, encountered in all classes of society, is apt to result in 
the creation of a feeling of annoyance in the bosoms of the more 
discreet. So there is constituted, as it were, another objection to 
this imprudent country, which, endowed with so many advantages 
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of every kind, must always contrive to conceal them under all the 
most unattractive blemishes that possibly can be displayed. 
Furthermore, there is no end to the vexation caused by the hosts 
of those who lie in wait for the stranger at every place of ingress to 
the peninsula. True, Venice, Genoa, and Naples are the greatest 
sinners here ; but other cities are not far behind. All who arrive are 
accordingly harassed by touts of every description, and assailed by 
hawkers, and pursued by a phalanx of guides, children, beggars, and 
unappreciated artists. Utterly provoked, some have turned back 
forthwith, and it is no wonder their remarks are not complimentary 
after the experience they have had. Even in Rome similar herds, 
with lynx’s eyes, will detect a stranger after brief delay; and they 
will not let him recline outside a caffe (murmuring, of a surety, 
“Police far niente” to himself). without recounting to him some 
history of their misfortunes, or exhibiting a boxload of cheap gew- 
gaws underneath his nose ; nor can he do so much as peep sideways 
at a column ora ruin or anything of that sort without being at once 
surrounded by twenty individuals more ignorant than he, who desire 
to supply him with archeological information at so much the absurdity. 
In vain does he protest against this ; if he seek redress for such un- 
warranted annoyance, he cannot procure it in any quarter. Our- 
selves, we are so hostile to official interference with our liberties that 
we can hardly expect others to endure it with better grace than we 
do ; yet, seeing how much of it the most peaceful Italian has to put 
up with already, we might surely wish that some such instrumentality 
were at work for the purpose of restraining the zeal of the aggressive 
vagabond. Touching restrictions, too, how much more advantageous 
it would be for these people if they would hinder all that is worst in 
their population embarking for abroad or, at any rate, for other 
European countries. It is notorious that the most unscrupulous 
characters, having been released from gaol, take the first opportunity 
of sailing for another country—usually England—in order to escape 
the police supervision which would be their portion if they remained 
at home. They are even encouraged to do this; and here is one 
more instance of the way Italians pounce on a small advantage which 
must inevitably be followed by considerable loss. For, though they 
are thus conveniently rid of a large proportion of their criminal 
classes, the benefit of this is paid for at the price of their ruined 
reputation ; because we (and other nations beside), when uncleanly 
Neapolitans come and vex us (and them) with horrible noises, and 
poison us with their filthy merchandise, and when they live among 
us in disgusting quarters, and thrust carving knives into each other 
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and repeatedly appear in the police-court, believe that all their com- 
patriots at home are capable, if not positively guilty, of equally 
unsatisfactory behaviour, and that they, too, pass their days in 
brandishing stiletti alternately with grinding hurdy-gurdies and 
engendering parasites. If this community were kept at home— 
either by persuasion or, if necessary, by legal intervention—lItaly 
would never possess the unenviable reputation which is her portion at 
present ; nor would such legal intervention be a whit more severe 
or fussy than that which, at this very day, is inflicted in the name 
of justice on the most excellent citizens under the austerity of 
Napoleon’s code. There is no legislation, however, which, for want 
of a better name, may be entitled the legislation that has to do with 
the general convenience of society; since there is not at Monte Citorio 
a statesman who can find time for anything except the consideration 
of his emoluments or the discussion of opportunities for fresh taxa- 
tion. And, as for the police, when they have expanded their chests 
and assumed _ blue swallowtails and cocked hats with red plumes in 
them, what more can you expect them to achieve, unless it be the 
distinction that accrues from standing at corners to be admired by a 
crowd of husbandmen who come in, amazed, from the distant vine- 
yards? Nay, if the populace were so fond of knives a foot long as 
is supposed of them, it is long since that there would have been 
nothing left but mincemeat on the banks of the Tiber and the Arno, 
for all that the police would do ; and it is only because the people 
are so exceptionally amiable, peaceful, sober, and good-tempered that 
they have got any heads or bodies left to be amiable, sober, and good- 
tempered with, inasmuch as they are sheltered only by the most insig- 
nificant array of braid and metal buttons that ever called itself magni- 
ficentnames. Far more important are they of the Customs, who are so 
enterprising that, if you are traveliing to and fro, they will inspect the 
same box containing the same things at the same places a dozen 
times in succession, and whose zeal is such that they will invariably 
search for some dutiable thing that is dearer in the place you have 
come from than it is in the place where they are searching. But this, 
after all, is in perfect harmony with that whole system of theirs, who, 
desiring foreigners with all their might, nevertheless arrange that as 
many hindrances as possible may be set in the way of these in order 
that they shail retire in complete disgust, annoyed, misled, and 
resolved to set foot in Italy no more. 

Misled, forsooth, is the word that applies to half the remainder 
of such situations as are left over from the list of intentional decep- 
tions. When on rare occasions, by way of relief from the oppression 
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of interminable politics, there is a morsel of news in the papers, 
it generally turns out to be wrong, and the next day there has to 
appear a contradiction: ‘We regret to have said, &c.” A gallery, 
a museum, or what not, is publicly announced to be open until four 
o'clock, when in effect it shuts at three. A train is advertised to 
start at such or such an hour; it does not do anything of the kind, 
nor was it ever meant to do so, and presently it arrives at the other 
terminus an hour and a half late ; while, on the way, perhaps, you 
ask of the officials, “‘ How long do we stop here?” and when they 
have answered “ Ten minutes,” you find that at the end of five 
there is a hue and cry for you all over the station because you are 
not in your seat, and the train is setting forth in motion while you 
are being hustled into it by robust men from behind. A well-known 
journal, much read by strangers, publishes daily a list of notorious 
places of interest and the ways to reach them; for years it has. 
asserted that the Cascine in Florence was on the left bank of the 
Arno, and it was not until the other day that it occurred to some- 
body on the staff that, after all, the Cascine (about a mile square) 
was on the right bank. Another referred recently to a statue of 
Trajan on Trajan’s Column. Other instances may be discovered 
by anybody who skims through a bundle of their papers published 
on any one day. Remember, moreover, that this is in speaking of 
their own, and not of a far distant country. Why, even French 
sheets, except when faithful Russia or perfidious Albion is their 
theme, can manage to be a trifle more accurate than this. “ Every 
night at eight,” you read in bold letters on’ a poster concerning 
some performance; on arrival at the doors you find thera shut ; 
those responsible had quite forgotten to efface the bill. “When 
does so-and-so take place?” you ask of some constant inhabitant 
of a town, and, rather than confess his utter and usual ignorance 
of what is passing around him, he will with no hesitation invent a 
day and an hour; when you set forth, accordingly, it is to learn 
that the event is not to occur until a week hence, or else that the 
whole thing has been accomplished and the fragments cleared away 
the day before. “Fancy that! I must have made a mistake,” is 
then the explanation furnished by your informant. The same mistake, 
unfortunately, arises in so many different fashions that we cannot 
help believing it a most convenient one to make. It turns up again 
in every species of architectural or artistic dissertation ; for, like 
most people, the Italian knows nothing whatever of the place he 
lives in, but, instead of admitting that, he is prepared to deliver a 
discourse about every stone or steeple within the precincts, while: 
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in his anxiety that his city shall eclipse its neighbour in antiquity he 
will think nothing of subtracting a few hundred years from the date 
of everything; so that what belongs to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century is straightway ascribed to the eleventh or twelfth. And, from 
Fiesole to Taormina, there is hardly a place that does not announce 
itself the most ancient of all places ; nor does anybody dig up a 
smashed jam-pot in his back garden without this becoming another 
proof of the oldness of that back garden the more the pot being 
commonplace and hideous the more it is Etruscan—or else Greek. 
Many, supremely ignorant of the decayed centuries about which 
they converse so nicely, believe these legends; and the smile is 
reserved for Austrian Jews whose business it is to supply the most 
engaging antiquities (of the day before yesterday) to American 
millionaires, who bear them away in triumph to the realms of pork. 

On the other hand, it is the duty of every Italian to be acquainted 
with the various states of disrepair with which his neighbours are 
afflicted ; and there is not a person, howsoever brief his sojourn 
anywhere, who does not immediately become an object of the most 
keen concern, None is so busy but he will find time to learn not 
only about his resident neighbour, but also about the merest nomad, 
concerning whom, at the end of a fortnight or so, he is able to 
provide an abundance of minute and inaccurate information for any 
one who cares to have it. Many pilgrims to artistic or devotional 
shrines are astonished to learn such a variety of interesting details 
about themselves, their incomes, wardrobes, and occupations, and 
they wonder how it can be that they themselves have lived so long 
in ignorance of such a compendious key to their own identity. 
There is, indeed, no personality esteemed too childish to be the 
subject of lengthy gossip and debate—even for men—or to be the 
principal incentive to quantities of the most industrious research. 
From the habit of feeding in restaurants and living in public a great 
deal more than we do, the facilities are better for spying out enter- 
taining things ; so that there is no conscientious Italian who is not 
aware to what extent his neighbour at meals is in the habit of eating, 
drinking, and spitting about the floor, how strong he takes his 
vermouth, how much he gives the waiter, whether he gives him 
twenty sous or only nineteen, and whether he is fond of fat and 
smears it up with bread, or whether with icy disdain he removes it to 
one side; nor is any man, conveniently brought up, ashamed in 
the least to interrogate valets, porters, waiters, maids, and all sorts 
of servants about the performances, uprisings, and reclinings of those 
on whom it is their duty to attend. 
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These are other pities, some will think. 

So are most of the less pleasant characteristics of Italians ; for 
it is outrageous to exaggerate them and call them by austere epithets 
which might be more appropriately reserved for the grosser offences 
which are familiar to us all, but which exist, perhaps, in a less 
degree in Italy than in certain other countries which need not now 
be named. But it is still more outrageous to take notice only of 
these pities simply because they are rather obtrusively obvious, and 
to ignore the manifold beauties and virtues which do far more than 
counterbalance them. Instead of believing, as many of us do, that 
those beauties are exhausted when, equipped with Bradshaw and 
Childe Harold, we have rushed at full speed past the Bay of Naples, 
past grey walls in Rome, past Botticelli’s Madonnas, sundry busts of 
Victor Emmanuel, and acres of cathedral window, let us rather en- 
deavour toappreciate the courtesy, the refinement, the good temper and 
lack of conceit possessed so pre-eminently by this race against whom, 
with too little reflection, we are so ready toinveigh. In any case, what- 
ever individual preferences or aversions may exist, whatever affec- 
tions or prejudices may be predominant, it seems—to say the least — 
to be particularly ungraceful on the part of Englishmen to assume 
such a superior air in Italy, to institute the most objectionable 
comparisons all the while that they are there, and finally to with- 
draw in attitudes of extreme arrogance, which after all are much less 
dignified than they are meant to be ; for we must surely confess that 
it is particularly ungraceful, if the expression may be repeated, to be 
so magnificent towards those who are simple, to upbraid them with 
worthless maxims instead of exhorting them with civility, to exclaim, 
“What an offence!” instead of “What a pity!” and generally to 
behave presumptuously towards those who, above all others, have 
been and still are ready to endorse the claim that we have to be 
esteemed the greatest and most drunken, if scarcely the most modest, 
nation in this transitory existence here below. 


GEORGE WIDDRINGTON, 





MODERN PENOLOGY. 


HE science of Penology has indeed expanded since the days 
of John Howard. Looking back to his times, we find the 
word which describes our paper an almost undiscovered one. Over- 
crowding, insanitary rooms, selfish jailors, with a system of farming 
the prisons, very much as turnpikes used to be sub-let, prevailed. 
The hulks—an iniquitous system of cramming together hundreds of 
men and women, sometimes, indeed, ‘children—lent a charm to 
the general absence of humanity as evinced by our legislators of 
that day. Acharm? What was it to such if the prisoners were so 
crowded together that they died from suffocation? What was it 
if loathsome diseases flourished like poisonous fungi in dark re- 
cesses of gloomy caverns? Who heeded the despairing cry of the 
woman as she brought forth into the dark depths of her pent-house a 
puling infant, whose spirit wavered indecisively for a few hours in the 
asphyxiated air, and then floated away to some more blessed abode ? 
Well might we answer, No one, not a solitary person of any in- 
fluence, save John Howard. Standing alone, like a lightship on 
some quicksands of the Downs, or hard by the Kentish Knock, he 
showed his light manfully in spite of the rising waves of opposition 
which threatened to swamp his boat, as amid the currents and cut- 
ting seas of public parsimony he bravely kept fast his anchorage. 
What do we see now? Let us relate our tale briefly and to the 
point, dividing our story into three heads: Sentences, the Prisoner,, 
and Prisons. 

Some fifty years ago transportation was in full swing, and the cry 
was, “To the convict ship.” Numerous were the transportees, various 
the crimes for which transportation was ordered. Petty thefts, bur- 
glary, arson, almost every phase of crime was dealt with by transport- 
ation. Millbank Prison was the first departure in this direction, and 
Pentonville followed, ousting the convict ships. We now divide penal 
sentences into three great divisions : simple imprisonment, imprison- 
ment with hard labour, and penal servitude, and these three comprise the 
totality of penal sentences. Simple imprisonment may be ordered for 
contempt of court, county court cases, and such-like misdemeanours ; 
imprisonment with hard labour for all more serious cases not necessi- 
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tating penal servitude ; penal servitude for all serious offences, most of 
which are known as felonies. In the first class of imprisonment, ze. 
simple, the chief punishment consists in deprivation of liberty and 
adherence to certain prison rules, which are in themselves irksome to 
most persons, affecting their general ideas of comfort, convenience, and 
dignity. Inthe second, we find a great step taken in the penal ladder. 
Loss of liberty, a certain definite amount of labour to be undertaken 
and completed daily, strict rules as to discipline, prison dress, 
diet, interviews with friends, so that we may say briefly the hard- 
abour prisoner is serving an amateur sentence of penal servitude, 
which may extend from one day to two years. There is not much 
associated work, and very little outdoor labour, the latter especially 
favoured by the working classes, who resent deprivation of light and 
air. There is compulsory chapel, schooling, and silence—disagree- 
able luxuries to many men and women. In the third we find a 
definite system of polite slavery, polite so far as the prisoner behaves 
himself, but very harsh and despotic if he kicks against the goad. 
The convict may be sentenced from three years to life, the latter, in 
many cases, implying twenty years’ servitude, when release is often 
obtained. There is a system of nine months’ probation, spent in com- 
plete solitude in the cells, with the exception of exercise and chapel, 
and a few minor details calling the convict out of his cell. Then 
comes the period of real servitude, when the prisoner is drafted off to 
some public works prison, where quarrying, building, carpentering, 
dock-making, and numerous useful trades are taught. It is here that 
the convict may find his sentence very difficult to serve if he be 
quick-tempered. Discipline is now very severe, the smallest breach 
of the same being dealt with in a routine fashion most disconcerting 
to the novice and to the man untrained to military organisation. 
We cannot wonder that this strict routine should exist, remembering 
the large numbers: of prisoners in each gang, and the desperate 
characters abounding therein, so that the convict cannot escape or 
show insubordination with any hope of success. Rigorousesearching 
on marching to and from work, and a terrible vigilance, unnerves 
the most desperate prisoner, but, curious to relate, the reconvicted 
men usually make the best prisoners, the explanation being that such 
know what to expect from past experience, and from which latter they 
profit, to the satisfaction of the officials. 

Brevity compels us to pass on to the Prisoner. A very motley 
group they form, composed of all sorts and conditions of men. The 
common thief, the born and bred burglar, the hereditary criminal, the 
clerk, the bank manager, solicitor, military officer, and others may all 
be found here, a few ashamed of themselves, and a great many abso- 
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lutely unabashed. Men who are in penal servitude for the first time, 
and have no previous conviction recorded, are marked by a star badge, 
which constitutes their membership of the star class, and such are kept 
very carefully apart from other prisoners. The reports hitherto issued 
upon this class have been very favourable and encouraging, and there 
can be no doubt of the relief afforded to the better class of men by 
this isolation from prison contamination, 

Let us briefly sketch a few of the types met with in convict 
prisons. There is the old offender, who is well versed in prison 
discipline, knowing exactly what to do and what not to do, serving 
his time as easily as he can by the avoidance of all collision with the 
authorities. There is the troublesome convict, who is always under 
punishment for some breach of rules, sullen, dangerous, and revengeful, 
only staying his hand from dread of the prison cat with tails. Then 
there is the plausible man, who is full of excuses, sometimes whining 
and servile, sometimes threatening and fierce, as opportunity occurs. 
It is needless to add that this man, like the troublesome type, fights 
against the air for any good that his efforts obtain. Then there 
is the cunning, astute prisoner, who is always waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of reporting some fellow-convict on false charges—grumbling, 
self-seeking, and viperish. There is the malingerer, a common type, 
anxious to deceive the prison surgeon, the great end and aim being 
escape from hard work, of which latter he usually gets a maximum 
share when detected. A large majority of the prisoners strenuously 
assert their innocence, usually ascribing their convictions to what 
they call “a miscarriage of justice” or “perjury.” A very small 
percentage admit the justice of their sentences, a fact observed by all 
prison officials, and an established one, though the explanation is not 
so very simple. Perhaps the innate tendency of the human mind 
towards the non-confession of wrong may suffice as a reason for the 
undoubted assertions of innocence on the part of convicts, however 
guilty they may have been. 

In treating of prisoners, the question of reformation must be dealt 
with. Asa matter of fact, statistics hold out but faint hopes when the 
reformation of prisoners is in question; that is to say, thorough reforma- 
tion. Reconvictions are very frequently met with, and for an explana- 
tion of the failure of penal systems to reform we must inquire into the 
antecedents of the prisoner—his parentage, education, and other 
matters. Heredity isa most important factor in the inquiry, and exerts 
an enormous influence upon crime, the children of confirmed criminals 
being prone to follow in the courses of their parents, even when taken 
from bad influences and educated under good auspices. The best 
education in our Board Schools is, sad to relate, no remedy for a 
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criminal tendency, and the more thorough the instruction and acquisi- 
tion, the greater the subsequent fall, not in crimes of coarser types, but 
rather in those of intelligent fraud, such as forgery, ingenious swindles, 
and soon. The theory of inoculating children with knowledge as 
a preventive against crime is quite effete, and unsupported by any 
evidential units. The question has often been asked (and will 
probably never be solved), Why are our prisons a failure? So far as 
complete reformation is concerned, they are often unsuccessful in 
checking crime, or eradicating it. In many cases they are successful, 
when the materies morbi can be destroyed, which occurs in first 
offenders and those who have fallen under great pressure of temp- 
tation, and are borne down by shame and repentance. A great 
number are imprisoned with but one view and hope, which is to 
keep them safe and to cage such from damaging the public welfare. 
In this point of view our prisons are but human cages for the 
captivity of dangerous wild beasts in the human guise. 

Space compels us to pass on to the third division of our paper, our 
Prisons, after the discussion of which we shall give a few remarks and 
suggestions generally. In an early portion of our paper we com- 
mented upon the insanitary dens, called prisons, in the time of John 
Howard, and alluded to the erection of Millbank and Pentonville. 
The former is now swept away ; the latter remains as firm as ever. 
A former paper appearing in this magazine (for May 1893) dealt 
with “The Rise and Fall of Millbank,” and we then pointed out the 
unscientific character of the buildings which are now destroyed. 
Pentonville represents a model prison, and Wormwood Scrubbs a 
very recent development of prison architecture, built entirely by 
convict labour, the design being from the draughtsmanship of the 
Chairman of Prisons, Sir Edmund Du Cane, K.C.B., R.E. This 
building is the finest specimen of penological art in the world, the 
chapei being unique in its capacity and design. It stands on Worm- 
wood Scrubbs Common, near Shepherd’s Bush, and facilities were 
afforded to us so that we saw the whole structure raised, visiting the 
works every month during a space of nearly five years. The bricks 
were made on the spot from local clay, and the stone was quarried 
at Portland Prison. There are no gloomy passages here, no dark 
corridors or multiplicity of iron gates such as abounded in Millbank, 
but all is open, light, and sanitary, and, so far as a prison can be 
pleasant, Wormwood Scrubbs is eminently so. By its erection 
several prisons have been erased—Coldbath Fields, Clerkenwell 
House of Detention, and others, the former having been anything 
but a wholesome institution in comparison with this modern giant 
of progressive enlightenment. 
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Our county prisons are not, in all cases, so satisfactory ; but new 
buildings are being erected from time to time, notably Norwich gaol— 
a fine instance of city progression and advance. Our court accom- 
modation offers anything but cause for congratulation to those muni- 
cipalities responsible fcr the same. In many cases, sad to relate, men 
and women awaiting trial during the session days are crowded together 
in wooden boxes or pens ; decency is impossible, and the sanitary 
arrangements are atrocious, if not incredibly bad. On conviction, 
prisoners pass from a scene of discomfort and shame to better sur- 
roundings ; so that it is true to state, strange though it may be, that 
a man or woman awaiting trial in the court-house suffers more while 
there than in the prison cells. Reform rests with the various 
municipalities, who are the principal offenders, although the county 
authorities are not free from blame in some instances. Money will 
effect most objects sought for, and a liberal use of mammon must 
be applied here in view of reformation—a reformation urgently 
demanded in the name of justice and humanity. 

The question of Sunday exercise for prisoners is one that has 
given rise to some comment on the part of humanitarians, amongst 
whom may be reckoned the Howard Association, London, and its 
excellent secretary, Mr. William Tallack. The detention of prisoners 
in their cells during the whole of Sunday is a proceeding which cannot 
be justified on any grounds but those of economy, the prison staff 
being thus enabled to leave the prison in the charge of a few. To 
argue that the attendance at chapel affords some relief to the gloomy 
monotony of the day (scarcely a bright one for prisoners) is absolutely 
useless. A few may not feel the monotony of the white-walled cells, 
plain and bare, and the small area allotted ; but that a great many 
do long for the hour’s exercise is absolutely certain. Here, again, 
political parsimony and Treasury narrowness reigns triumphant. We 
trust that this necessary exercise will be shortly allowed to all prisoners, 
even at the cost of an augmented staff, if it is not even now in force. 

One question is often asked of penologists, and it is this: Are our 
penal establishments successful institutions as deterrents of crime? In 
a measure they are, but this is all that can be said so far as deterrence 
is concerned. A large number of criminals return again and again to 
undergo the ordeals of hard labour and penal servitude, and it is quite 
a common occurrence to find men some few days after release retaken 
for burglary or robbery, and this after a sentence of eighteen months’ 
hard labour, or even five years’ penal servitude. A professional burglar 
will say: “‘ Oh, I know it doesn’t pay when you ave caught, but then 
the chances are that we may run free for months and years, and during 
that time we are living on the fat of the land, and earning hundreds a 
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year, which we could not do if working honestly. So we take our 
chance, and when we are ‘ copped,’ why, we serve our time as easily 
as we can, and we know how to do that. What with the ‘screws’ 
{warders) knowing us, and letting us alone so long as we keep quiet, 
and the times and times we’ve served, first in one ‘hotel’ and then in 
another, things run smooth enough, just as an old soldier knows his 
drill.” Such is the philosophy of the average cracksman, or burglar, 
who reckons up his balance-sheet and finds heavy profits on the one 
side and occasional losses on the other, and the greater his experience 
the fewer are his chances of arrest. ‘That so many experienced bur- 
glars quietly submit to capture, eschewing the use of firearms, may 
seem at first sight an anomaly, but the fact is easily explained thus. The 
revolver has fallen into disuse of late years, owing to the very severe 
sentences passed upon the Muswell Hill burglars, and others, who fired 
at their captors ; hence bloodless resistance is now the fashion, rather 
than melodramatic conflicts between police and burglars. In short, 
resistance does not pay. Again, we have to remember the very strong 
passion existent in many criminals for burglaries of every description. 
They like the excitement of the night entry and the risks encountered, 
and it is no exaggeration to state that with many men housebreaking 
and complicated burglaries are real passions, a monstrous form of art, 
in which competition largely finds a place. To be considered an 
expert burglar, with every resource at hand, and to escape detection 
for lengthy periods—these are indeed objects of emulation to many 
a criminal ; and when caught he will endure his captivity calmly, 
and console himself with the reflection that he is a smart fellow, and 
the best in that prison. Can a remedy be found for such a state of 
morals? Can we hope to effect any permanent reformation in such 
cases? We fear that our prisons serve, in but too many cases, as 
cages for safe detention, as a means of separation from the public 
of the beasts of prey who hang upon the skirts of society, rather 
than as institutions of reformation, and so it is ail over the world. 
It is necessary to remember that a confirmed criminal is probably 
the victim of some mental disorder or cerebral condition mili- 
tating against all appreciation of right doing, preventing the 
mind from ever acquiring the true conscience of rectitude, or 
the duty of man to man. As with almost every kind of wicked- 
ness, selfishness and a disregard for the feelings of others rules 
supreme. Therewith associated we find evidences of a weak mind 
of a distinctly animal type, if, indeed, it possess any elements of the 
human order at all. As we said just now, selfishness rules supreme, 
and then comes the remarkably distorted view of life so commonly 
found in criminals, which shows the world to these men in a strangely 
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lurid light. The animal passions must be gratified at all hazards, and 
to do this money must be obtained, and to accomplish this crimes 
must be committed. The young votary of crime soon finds his 
criminality growing into a passion, and the burglary or robbery with 
violence becomes a delightsome occupation, as seductive as are the 
pleasures of drunkenness and gluttony. Now, these are the men met 
with in penological studies, these are the monstrosities of human 
nature, an abundant and prolific growth of all our large cities, 
especially in the Whitechapel end of London, where rookeries 
abound, safe holes for criminal vermin, who conceal themselves 
during the day, and creep out at nightfall, bound upon some venture- 
some errand. And what is the end of all these men? Some forty per 
cent. reform, if taken at the proper time by the various missions, 
among which that excellent association managed by Mr. Wheatley 
stands in honourable prominence. (Many experts would say that forty 
per cent. is an excessive number, and that twenty-five per cent. would 
be nearer the truth.) A Jarge number receive assistance at the 
hands of these philanthropic societies, and for a time remain at work, 
some to fall away during the first few days, others to last out for a 
few weeks, when they in their turn relapse into criminal ways. It is 
no exaggeration to state that in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred it is alcohol which leads them down once more. Inside of 
prison, and debarred from all intoxicating drink, these unstable 
creatures, fierce and untamable as they certainly are when at large, 
become docile and manageable, and the prison chaplain has his 
hopes of some permanent reformation in many cases. Once free, then 
they hasten back to the public-houses, and down they fall. 

Let some of our readers stroll slowly down Endell Street, in the 
direction of St. Martin’s Lane, and, wandering into St. Andrew’s Street, 
the centre of Seven Dials, let him keenly observe the loafers in this 
district. There are many low taverns here, and standing outside he 
will notice groups of young men dressed in threadbare clothes of 
dark colour. What are they doing? Nothing in particular, and 
there they loaf from hour to hour, possibly discussing the fate of a 
gang of roughs, now in penal servitude, who used to haunt these 
alleys and courts, robbing and ill-treating passers-by, the aged in 
particular, until the Common Sergeant ordered them wholesome 
floggings and long terms of imprisonment a few months ago. 

The reader need not, if young and vigorous, fear his perambula- 
tions in these slums, for these creatures are arrant cowards, and 
prefer onslaughts on drunken men and helpless women to attacking 
an able-bodied person, strong though they may be in numbers. If 
they notice a gold chain, one glance from the owner will cower them, 
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especially in the daytime, for such loafers dread observation of any 
kind. The observer will find an hour’s walk in these alleys very 
inviting if he is interested in these matters, and his knowledge of 
low types, and the difficulties in disposing of such, much increased. 
He will notice a special class of loafers—elderly men with red noses, 
fat bodies, and thin legs—leaning against the walls of these taverns. 
They do nothing all day, with the exception of an occasional visit 
within to drink with some generous friend, but lean against the doors 
or walls, apparently thinking of nothing but the last drop of rum, 
and longing for more. This is the finished article, the alcoholic 
criminal. Too diseased for work (criminal pursuits), they remain 
here until the union infirmary receives them or the Charing Cross 
Hospital provides them with a bed, and thus they die, in most cases 
enlightening medical education and alcoholic pathology. What are 
we to do with these men? We confess that we do not know. 
Taken in hand at an earlier period of their career some hopes of 
success are reasonable, and experience has proved this; but the large 
majority of these loafers—young, middle-aged, and old (and by old 
we mean comparatively, for most of them are fifteen years in excess 
of their normal age)—seem beyond the reach of the most active 
philanthropy. Our observant reader will notice the absence of any 
old men. Why? Ask the barmen of these low houses. They 
know well enough that the drinks handed across the bar have 
diminished fifteen or twenty years of their normal lives; have made a 
young man of twenty metamorphose into a red-nosed loafer of forty, 
and the man of forty into a crippled wretch of sixty at the St. Giles’s 
Union hard by—for there you may find the finished article in 
the winter time. The public-house flourishes, and the loafer is 
manufactured here, all at the expense of society in general, who 
allow the drink traffic to put money—even fortunes—into the pockets 
of these traders of vice, and not one complaint comes from the 
various corporations who have to keep these hopeless alcoholics, 
and at their own cost too! We are now on the eve of a great 
national crisis; of a tremendous revolution, which will overthrow 
these manufactories for criminals and release the country from its 
unjust taxation, a criminal levy, for what else is it? To make the 
fortunes of a limited number of men at the expense of the whole 
community—what is this but criminal taxation of the vilest kind ? 
Upon whom falls this load of taxation ? Let the readers of this paper 
make answer. 

G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 























REST. 


EST for the wearied hands and aching feet, 
The brain that throbs, the care-distracted breast ; 
And for the heart whose pulses surge-like beat, 
Rest ! 


Alas, we seek not always what is best ! 
The sluggish dreamer never can be blest 
With crowning triumph and surprises sweet. 
Moments are swift as swallows, life is fleet ; 
And soon the sun declining in the west, 
Will set on barren fields, or fields of wheat. 
Then let us work whilst we are able, lest 
When life’s short day is o’er we do not meet 
Rest ! 


ARTHUR L. 





SALMON, 
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TABLE TALK. 


* EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES.” 

LIKE to keep up the traditions for which Sylvanus Urban has 
always been a stickler, and so return to the “ Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes” of Mr. Austin Dobson, of which a second series, in every 
way equal to the first, is nowissued. The marvellous fidelity of Mr. 
Dobson’s portraits has won constant and delighted recognition. It 
is the special recommendation of his works that they claim to be 
kept always close at hand by their lovers. One never wearies 
of them; their fidelity, grace, and vivacity being equally noticeable. 
Of the twelve Vignettes Mr. Dobson now supplies, two or three 
only deal with the figures of the eighteenth century most pro- 
minent from an English point of view. The “ Journal to Stella” 
is, of course, occupied with Swift, and “The Topography of ‘ Humphry 
Clinker’” with Smollett, while in “‘ Richardson at Home” Mr. Dobson 
borrows a phrase of the modern interviewer. Others, for which I 
dare not own a preference, take up less familiar subjects—* Robert 
Dodsley,” “ At Tully’s Head,” “ Little Roubillac,” “Silas Told,” of 
whom few can have heard, as “ The Prisoners’ Chaplain,” and “ Lady 
Mary Coke,” in some respects the least known of all. The last article, 
which has not, like the others, previously seen the light in a periodical 
publication, introduces to the public a very striking, eccentric, and 
interesting figure with which most readers will be glad to scrape an 
acquaintance. Very picturesque and remarkable is the life of Silas 
Told, a follower of Wesley, a man whose early experiences might be 
derived from the accounts of the buccaneers—he was on a slave-ship 
and whose later life was self-denying, edifying, and in a sense 





heroic. 
AMONG THE OLD BOOKMEN. 
OT an essay is there in Mr. Dobson’s book which has not its 
special claim on attention, and most of them must commend 
themselves to those whom the topography, traditions, and associations 
of London attract. Those of pleasantest flavour to myself, however, 
deal with old booksellers, bookbinders, book-lovers, and the like. 
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There is thus an excellent account of “ Johnson’s Library,” the sale 
of which occupied four days in February 1785, the result being short 
of £250; the exiguity of which sum is perhaps attributable to the 
bequests he had made to his friends. Of Robert Dodsley—ex-foot- 
man and author of “ The Muse in Livery,” and other works in prose 
and poetry, subsequently the publisher and friend of poets—an 
admirable account is given. One of Dodsley’s glories is the publi- 
cation of “Gray’s Elegy.” An animated picture is also given of the 
two Paynes, which appears just in time to be of service to the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. Other booksellers, Lintot and the 
like, are discussed, and Mr. Dobson supplies the opening of a dad/ade 
of bygone bookshops. This, which is on the lines of Messrs. Andrew 
Lang and Edmund Gosse, it would be too much to ask him to con- 
tinue, since the names are not sufficiently numerous. The stanza 
he has written I venture to quote: 
Curll, by the Fleet-Ditch nymphs caress’d ; 
Tonson the Great, the slow-to-pay ; 
Lintot, of Folios rubric-press’d ; 
Osborne, that stood in Johnson’s way ; 
Dodsley, who sold the ** Odes ” of Gray; 
Davies, that lives in Churchill's rhyme ; 
Millar and Koapton,—where are they ? 
Where are the bookshops of old time ? 


” 


I should like also to enrich my pages with the dainty “ Epilogue 
in which the writer justifies his affection for eighteenth century sub- 
jects; but, however agreeable this might be to myself and my readers, 
it wouid not be fair to the author nor to his enchanting book. 


THE Butt FiGut AGAIN. 


Y predictions concerning the unhappy results that would 

follow the toleration of bull fights in France have been 

fulfilled more rapidly than I anticipated. At first some pretence 
was made that the combats were sham. Except by an accident no 
life, it was said, was taken. The bull’s horns were tipped so that he 
could neither rip up the horses nor seriously injure his assailant. It 
is needless to say that these precautions, if they were ever observed, 
were speedily abandoned. ‘The sight and scent of blood and the con- 
templation of slaughter and suffering are all in the bull fight that 
appeal to a Southern public. Between the spectacle as seen on the 
other side the Pyrenees, say at San Sebastian, and that said to have 
been first tolerated at Nismes, there was no more difference than there 
was between a prize fight as it was witnessed by our fathers and is 
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occasionally, if surreptitiously, seen by men of our own days, and 
the sparring matches with gloves that, I am told, are still patronised 
by a portion of our idle classes, known as “patrons of the 
fancy.” One by one the so-called precautions were relaxed until, in 
some cities, notably in Nismes and Bayonne, the exhibition became 
as horrible as it is among its Spanish or Saracenic founders. The 
most highly-trained toreadors were imported from Spain, and were 
applauded or hissed with the fury which such scenes are calculated 
to inspire in a Southern temperament. 


ATTEMPTS OF THE BULL FiGut To INVADE Paris, 


NLY in the South could bull fights be tolerated. Attempts 
have been made to introduce the thin end of the wedge in 
Paris, I myself have driven past a building consecrated in Paris to 
bull fights, in this instance really emasculated and deprived at the 
outset of a measure of their atrocity. Had they obtained sanction, 
or been publicly followed, the experiment of Nismes might and 
would doubtless have been repeated, and the most bloodthirsty 
and demoralising of existing pastimes would have been established 
in the French capital, and within easy reach of England. For- 
tunately the Parisian public is more cultivated and more humane 
than that of the South. The spectacle encountered much opposi- 
tion, and obtained little support. Among the few who patronised it 
no inconsiderable share consisted, it is humiliating to think, of 
Englishmen. The show was finally closed, and no effort, so far as I 
can hear, has been made to reopen it. The second attempt to 
introduce it into Paris was of a different character. An idle 
millionaire, to whose unworthy name I will give no hoped-for 
publicity, introduced the bull fight into a private arena for the 
delectation of a select coterie of friends. No money was taken, and 
the whole entertainment was regarded as private. The practices in 
Spain were closely copied, and bulls and butchers were duly brought 
across the Pyrenees. A man may not, even if he is a millionaire 
with nothing to do, outrage public sentiment, and a repetition of the 
experiment seems to have been forbidden. 


SUPPRESSION IN FRANCE OF THE BULL FIGHT. 


UT of evil comes sometimes good. The bold attempt to esta- 

blish the bull fight in the French capital has attracted official 
attention to what takes place in the provinces. Bull fighting, as it 
has been tolerated in the South, is now prohibited throughout France 
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It was time. The tolerance that had been exhibited had lowered 
the dignity of the French nation, and had caused sore heart- 
burning and misgiving in those who watched with interest the pro- 
gress of Republican institutions. Bad enough is it in an old and 
effete kingdom like Spain, where other atrocious institutions have 
been seen at their worst, and where the intellectual few are power- 
less to face the ignorance and blood-lust of the masses. In France, 
however, which claims to carry the banners of enlightenment and 
progress, the maintenance of the bull fight meant her abandonment 
of her place among nations. The fiat has gone forth at last, and 
bull fighting is once more driven behind the Pyrenees. There, if 
anywhere, let it for the future hide ‘itself, and those only will be 
harassed by the accursed thing who go purposely to witness it. 
Such, however, is the degtading influence exercised by the so- 
called sport, that in Nismes, and other cities of Provence and 
Languedoc, there is “ lamentation and loud wailing.” The authorities 
at Nismes have made frantic appeals, and seem to have meditated 
resistance. All, however, is vain. The Government is resolute, and 
France has purged herself of what seemed likely to prove a foul and 
contaminating disease. That the people should be stixred by 
Government action to incipient mutiny shows how malignant is the 
influence of the exhibition. 


ENGLISH DEFENDERS OF CRUEL PASTIMES. 


HILE meeting with general encouragement in the crusade 

against cruel and sanguinary sports, I have encountered an 
occasional protest, emanating principally from those who have 
lived in Spain itself or in the Spanish settlements in South America. 
“Inglese Italianato @ un diavolo incarnato:” An Englishman Ita- 
lianised is an incarnate devil, says an Italian proverb, conveying thus 
a national experience. I am disposed to think that the same holds 
true of a Castilianised Engiishman. I have known many well-bred 
and highly educated Spaniards, and never met one who attempted 
to defend the bull fight, or did anything but deplore its continuance 
and the hold it has got upon the public. Englishmen “ venture in,” 
however, where Spaniards fear to tread. I have met with culti- 
vated Englishmen who have derided my protests, and treated me 
as squeamish. Saddest of all, I have known English ladies who, 
if not highly educated, have at least been delicately nurtured, who 
have expressed their approval of the institution, and told me 
that the oftener I attended a bull fight the less I should be 
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shocked with it. The. last assertion I entirely accept. I have no 
doubt whatever that the man who goes on committing crimes finds 
each successive murder less difficult in perpetration and less trou- 
blesome in retrospect. De Quincey supports a view such as this 
in his famous essay on “Murder considered as one of the fine arts.” 
The person who, having once seen the slaughter of a bull or a horse, 
can remain to see that of a second, has more of the barbarian in 
him than I should like to possess. He who went a second time I 
should look upon as an /uglese Spagnuolato. 


NorTH VERSUS SOUTH. 


RE, then, the Southern races essentially crueller than the 
Northern? I think so. When we get into Africa we find 
ourselves once more in barbarism. There is, however, no need to 
travel so far. Contemplate the treatment of animals in Spain, and I 
grieve to say in Italy also, and the question is settled. Again and 
again I have been horrified by the spectacle of the cruelty shown to 
domestic animals. My interference has been vain, and has more 
than once imperilled my own skin. It is useless to preach the lesson 
of kindness to animals. You are speaking a language that is not 
understood. There are men in England, doubtless, as merciless and 
barbarous as any Spaniard. Public sentiment is, however, against 
them, and they dare not indulge openly their worst propensities. In 
Spain, on the contrary, when I was last there, public sentiment did 
not seem to concern itself with the matter. My own protests, as I 
have said, roused to anger the man with whom I remonstrated, and 
were heard by bystanders with an expression of pity or amusement. 
Undeniably, at this time, the Southern is crueller and more ferocious 
than the Northern. We have not, however, much cause to boast. The 
times are not yet remote when amusements, only less cruel than those 
of the Spaniard, were common with all classes ; when a bull-baiting 
constituted a village festival, and when our upper classes knew no 
amusement more stimulating than a bruising match or a cock fight. 
Remove the legal prohibitions against these “delights,” and I 
fancy aristocratic patronage of them would soon revive. As it is, 
our pigeon-shooting is not an entertainment of which we have tco 


much cause to be proud. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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